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Trying for Truck Crops 
One trying week of weather condi- 
tions has followed another, August 
promising up to the middie of the 
month to be a close second to July 
im matter of excessive precipitation. 
Reports from our local observers 
covering a large number of towns re- 
iterate the unfavorable conditions for 
maturing and gathering some of the 
important crops. What is wanted 
during the last half of the month is 
a stretch of warm, dry weather, this 
not only for the staples but also the 
special crops. 
With the ground so water-soaked, 
and this supplemented by frequent 
drenching showers, the effect is pre- 
judicial especially on potatoes, onions 
and tobacco. There is danger of rot 
im potatoes, and a risk that onions 
may become ‘fat’; that is, puffed up 
with water, even though not actually 
. Potted. Will growers everywhere 
please report to us promptly, actual 
conditions looking toward the round- 
img out of the crops. 


Ohio Losses in Onions 


Advices received within the past few 
@ays from the flooded onion sections 
of Ohio only confirm the earlier re- 
ports, and it would seem the ever- 
important onion crop of that state 
must show a yield substantially less 
than earlier expected. The Ohio losses 
Ihave beem heavy in the territory 

_afround Kenton, Alger and McGuffey, 
fgaimy weather continuing well into 
the second week of August. One 
Jarge grower says few fields will ma- 
ture where the water stood; although 
upland fields may show fair crops of 
good quality. A hailstorm in early 
August also damaged potatoes and 
corm im Hardim county. Prices on 
@niioms are yet scarcely established, 
buyers sparring and talking 30 to 40 
cents a bushel, growers inclined to 
ask more. The government August 
1 report placing onions 107 for all 
the country was sent out before the 
full damage indicated; likewise the 
Peport on potatoes which was set at 
@m 4oupusually high figure. Growers 
fear the development of serious rot 
im potato fields throughout the north- 
@astern third of the United States 


‘will mot prove as heavy as first be- 
Heved. August brings good growing 
‘weather in apples, and eastern or- 
@hards are brilliant with foliage. the 
fruit imcreasing im size; this may do 
gomething to make up for some of 
the earlier reports of substantial 
shrinkage m apple prospects. 
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The convincing thing about Paige Popularity 
is the fact that Paige Cars are bought by ex- 
perienced motor car owners and 

Paige Cars are not only made but aiso 
bought for theis Value and their Quality. 

Paige Supremacy is merely - sober 
dorsement of intelligent Americans. = 

We want you, then, to do as all Paige - 
chasers have done—examime Pai on 


Cars 
fully, critically and then a ao with 
any other “ ” all other “Sixes”—regard- 
less of price. 

See if the Quality is or is not there. W: 
it is. Prove it for yourself. ™ i 
Examine the new Light “Six-36,” a five- 
senger, six-cylinder Paige of super-quality, 
possessing all the exclusive Paige Value of 
beauty and highest grade features—at $1095. 
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Look into the vitals of motoring that first 
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a Who Know 


You will find the wonderfully powerful and 
flexible motor; the full five-passenger roomi- 
mess; the marvel of easy-riding; the luxury 
a perfect electric lighting and starting system; 

Jendid igniti : 
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behind this all other Paige cars. 
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of body design that have made every Paige — 
“Six” famous. SIN 
ning expense in weight of this N 
Remember, it is by no means dificult to | 
manufacture a car for a price. — 

however, quite a different thing to pro- -_ 

motor car of one hundred point 7 
lence and still maimtain a selling price to the 
consumer which is not prohibitive. 


you have the true essence of the Paige 
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} Better Prices for Cigar Leaf 
Some reduction in quality of the 
1915 cigar leaf crop of Wis, Tl, Ind. 
O, Pa, N ¥Y and N E must result from 
the unprecedented wet in July-Aug. 





‘Whether the quantity wiil be short 
depends upor the favorable weather 
until frost. The crop is quite uneven 
im every locality, fields perfect in 

ty and quality having nearby 
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in color. The cigar leaf crop of 
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“leaf should command better prices 
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oo American Agriculturist 
FARM--MARKETS—GARDEN—HOME 
Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man’’--Washington 











Trade Mark Registered United States Patent Offze. Established 1842 
P == ——= 
Volume 96 For the Week Ending August 21, 1915 Number 8 
t ’ . ° 
| Country Fair Wins Out Gloriously 
Little New York community has truly rural fair each year~Entirely free of commercialism---No admission—Spirit oi : 


V cdedeccccd 


good, wholesome fun arouses countryside--Plowing match attractive feature--Other contests for 
boys and girls--Women enter competitions---By Dr S. E. Persons of New York 


LLL 


i y Cc ia, N Y, is due to th ; . 
fatiring efforts of Drs. 5. Persone. Tt ie not that would have interested the people. of About 1500 people witnessed that contest. 


every community that knows how to play. Caze- (Cazenovia. But that was but a small part After this the folks went back to the or- 

novia has learned how, and sets a splendid ex- . ste 

ample to others which would follow in its foot- of our purpose. We wished to interest chard where the grange exhibits were ar- 
steps. is 7 to have fairs that uplift A enw : 

er ein “as those which pM on people in the township of Nelson, Fenner, ranged. Every kind of handiwork by men, 

side shows.—I[Editor. New Woodstock, North Cazenovia, as well as women and the young folks was exhibited. 
The Cazenovia country fair, in Madison of the village itself, and so we permitted two Something like 50 prizes, ranging from 25 


county, N Y, is not at all a large enterprise. teams from each of these towns or communi- cents to $2 each, were offered to the school 


Tt success of this non-commercial country might have secured them in Cazenovia and gold piece was his and no one was jealous. 
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It serves an area within 10 miles of the vil- ties to enter this plow tournament, and con- children of 30 districts for the best produc- ; 
lage postoffice, lasts but one day and gathers’ tend for prizes of $10 and #5 in gold. Folks’ tions of needlework, bread, ginger cookies : 
together about 3000 people. Yet with its from these neighboring towns came to see and canned fruits. One of the chief things i 
distinctive features that give it value as well their teams carry off the honors. which we attempted to stimulate was interest ‘ 
as uniqueness, the fair is an evolution rather The same policy was pursued in arranging in a home garden. We had little trouble, : 


than a creation. It grew out of an effort on for the ball game, the match, the potato -however, in getting the folks to compete for 
the part of a village church. [Its originators contest, the exhibits by granges and the con-_ prizes of $10 and $5 each for making a vege- 
Y held to the idea that an ideal fair, free from tests by school children. Hundreds.of farm- table garden and keeping proper cost ac- 
\ every kind of side show, money-getting de- ers from surrounding districts found them- counts. Last year a woman took from a 
: vice, midway attraction and distraction, selves presently interested in the fair. The 25x28-foot garden $20 worth of vegetables; 
would be as highly appreciated as any other committees and judges, more than 100 in this is on the basis of $800 an acre. About 





. —— ee 
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aX kind. ‘They determined to build up such a number, were also widely distrubuted. These 60 boys from four townships brought out a 
x fair that should have educational, esthetic, people ‘talked fair’ to their neighbors, peck of potatoes of their own raising. Others 
{\ moral and religious values: To this end created a general interest and the crowds were in the corn contest. 

every commercialism was excluded. Not a came. There were egg scoring, apple scoring and 





thing can be purchased on the grounds, no When we were getting ready for that first chicken plucking contests, and lectures by 
reservations are sold, the gates are wide open fair, I told the committee that if we had a men and women from agricultural schools 
to all who will come, without money and good day we would have 1000 people. That and colleges. Then the whole multitude 
withoul price. Each farmer brings his own rather took away their breaths. It was a_ scattered themselves through the orchard for 
dinner or else borrows it from one of his good day and we had 3000 people. The lunch. This was followed by an afternoon of 
neighbors. The committee furnishes coffee whole countryside turned out. It was their sports and a pageant by the lake. Sports 
and serves it freé. The exhibitors are not affair. The schools closed and the business included the throwing of the 12-pound maul, 
permitted to advertise their wares or prod- men closed their stores. The whole com- 40-yard dash for boys under 16, 25-yard dash 
ucts. The gambler and the faker are absent. munity came together for a day of recreation, for men, 40-rard dash for women, three- 























String of Automobiles No Longer a Novelty at the Agricultural F airs 


The effect of this rigid exclusion of the of fellowship and of fun, for a single day - legged race, tug of war for boys, greased pig 
commercial element was most gratifying. forgetting their toils and ignoring even their and many other wholesome contests. The 
The public soon recognized that the pro- duties. Such a fair brushes away many an pageant was symbolic of the settling and 
moters of the fair were working for the pub- old prejudice and lets you see how good making of Cazenovia.—[This is part of ad- 


lic good in a most disinterested way and were people can be—at least for a day. dress before Women’s national agricultural 
putting in their own time and effort for the Fu and horticultural association. ] 
community’s welfare. And the public re- Ten Dollars for a siaiaad 


sponded in like spirit. The spirit of co- The fair bégan with a plowing match, In Feeding Horses I have no specified 
operation was a beautiful thing to witness. which former Dean Bailey of the New York rule, but I regulate it by observation. If a 
During the first two years we transported the, state college of agriculture assured us would horse is obliged to travel 16 miles a day at his 
crowds by automobile to the farm where the be the most attractive feature of the occasion. work he will require a third more feed than 
fair was held; 3% miles from the village. It Many of the young men were there totry out jf he has only eight miles to go. The feeding 
became a popular thing for farmers to offer for the prizes, but at the last moment. an of a horse corresponds with that of a human; 
their automobiles, and so we had no diffi- older man, who had that morning as usual he should have a little less than he would 
culty in taking care of the multitudes of done the work alone about the barn, came _ like to eat. I found a remedy for colic. It 
people who came to the fair. into the field. His outfit was not handsome is to feed only half the usual amount of 
and his horses were old, one being stone grain when the horses are idle.—[J. M. 
blind. But Osgood Putnam knew how to _ 





Capturing the Countryside 


In order to have a successful fair people drive a furrow across a field of stubble as Drainage of Land requires more study and 
taust be had as well as exhibits. This is the straight as a gun barrel, back furrow and _ yields more returns for the effort than any . 


way to capture them. For example, we make six bouts with even cut, even in-depth, other thing on the farm, except raising the 
wanted 10 teams for the plowing match. We in width and clean cut at the ends. The $10 children. 
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Selecting Seed Corn for Big Yields 


Field selection generally approved-—Tells the story of growth and power of the plant---Chosen stalks must be marked... 





American Agriculturist 


May be cut at harvest or left for later gathering---When collected proper storage during winter of vital im- 
portance--Wide difference between crib and fall selected seed corn—Personal views of leading growers 


ESTING seed corn is a Worthy work 

in farm practice, but selecting 
seed is still more important. When 
good seed is secured at harvest and that good 
seed properly stored during fall and winter, 
it does not matter much whethér the corn be 
tested the next spring or not. Therefore, the 
first and leading consideration in the “more 
corn to the acre” movement is to get good 
seed. You want seed corn that tests high 
and that grades even. But more important 
than either is seed that has been chosen with 
a keen eye as it hangs in the ear on the stalk. 
Better corn next year will be easiest obtained 
by careful selection-of seed ears this fall. 

How shall the seed be selected? That is 
up to you. In the testimonials following, 
representative farmers and very practical 
corn growers have tgld just what steps they 
take. and how they secure their seed. You 
will observe that there is no mystery about 
their work, no secret in their practice, no 
new discovery in their methods. They 
simply go about the job as hundreds and 
thousands of other good farmers are doing 
or have done for years and decades. 

The corn shouters and the somewhat over- 
enthusiastic corn sensationalists back a few 
years ago had a gocd deal to say that was 
mostly in words and theory. But that period 
has passed. We have gone back to simple 
methods and plain common sense within these 
last few years, and the corn talkers have 
either dropped back into their old jobs or 
have taken up new hobbies to ride. It is 
rather safe to predict that the talking period 
of corn improvement has passed, and hence- 
forth corn growers may go on with. their 
work of improvement and production of bet- 
ter seed- without being preached at or dis- 
turbed by noise makers. 

I have been selecting my seed corn in the 
field for a good many years. I think that is 
the only safe way of doing this job. It is 
the only certain way of locating the best 
stalks and the best ears by knowing under 


just what environments these stalks and ears. 


were produced. A single stalk standing in 
an open’ space to itself has more sunshine, 
more food, and hence, both stalk and ear 
should be bigger and look better, yet because 
of this advantage the inherited power in that 
stalk and ear may not be as good as another 
growing under more crowded circumstances. 
For this reason I like to go through the field 
and note for myself just how the stalk is 
growing, just how near its neighboring stalks 
are to it and whether that ear or stalk is 
unustally favored. 

We cut our corn by hand. That enables 
us to do the field selection without difficulty. 
In August of every- year I spend a few days 
in going through the field myself. When I 
come across these excellent stalks, the ears 
that appeal to me are marked as I go along. 
It is a very simple matter to cut twine in 
short pieces, 10 or 12 inches in length, put 
these in your pocket, and as you go along 
use one of these short twines to tie around 
the ear, thus marking it for the future. At 
cutting time these marked stalks are left 
standing. After the field has been cut we 
‘let the standing seed stalks stand a little 
longer until they are fully mature, then go 
_ through the field with a wagon, putting these 
stalks into the wagon and hauling them direct- 
ly to the barn. These stalks can be loosely 
shocked or placed anywhere conven‘cnt until 
both ears and stalks are thoroughly dry. 
Then the ears are broken off and placed in 
dry quarters for winter.—[A. S. Basore, 
Lucas County, O. 


Marks Stalks But Secures Seed Later 


My corn at harvest is cut with corn har- 
or, I grow annually about 50 acres. The 
este! ‘is just as necessary as the 
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wheat harvester. The only objection to this 
implement is that it interferes with selecting 
the seed corn at harvest time. Even though 
harvested by machine you may select the 
stalks containing the seed corn ears. I also 
select my corn in the standing row. I go 
through the field and mark the stalks that 
I want for seed. “Most of these can readily 
be seen at husking time. The corn is left 
to ripen before being cut, more so than when 
we used to cut it by hand. Anyway, it is 
ripe enough to give sound, hard ears. At 
husking these ears are snapped off and at 
once placed in dry storage. We husk before 
cold weather and have never- found that 
vitality is injured. 

We keep the corn in a small room over the 
kitchen, which is used only for storage pur- 
poses. The room is always reasonably 
warm, even in cold weather. Nothing ever 
freezes in it. I like the corn to be dry and 
hard before permanently placing on racks 
for winter. I placed the corn-on nails, on 
racks, have hung them on strings from the 
ceiling and have hung in open sacks from the 
wall or ceiling, and I can find that no one 
way is superior to any other. The corn will 
grow in any case. Although I have re- 
peatedly tested the corn in the spring, I find 
practically no difference,in the vitality or 
germination. There may be some things I 
do not know about seed corn, but my corn 
grows and my fields yield around the 100- 
bushel mark. In this section we call that 
a mighty good yield.—[C. C. Hardin, 
Auglaize County, O. 


Believes in a Seed Plot 


I used to select. my seed corn from the 
crib in the spring. I have quit that. I did 
not know in those days about vitality or 
germination. We just thought that corn grew 
and at planting time we used plenty of seed 
so that we usually got a good stand. If we 
got too much seed in the rows we went 
through and thinned it out. After I got 
interested in raising better. seed, I began 
selecting from the field, and then. after I be- 
gan to test the ears I took up the plan of 
having a seed plot. My seed plot is very 
simple. On one side of the field, covering 
an acre or two, I plant the seed from the very 
best ears; the picked earsI call them. From 
this seed plot I choose the choicest ears from 
the tested rows in it and then use the rest 
of the best ears for my main crop the fol- 
lowing year. 

I am confident that by following this meth- 
od I have improved the type of my corn, in- 
creased its yield and added to the value of 
the corn crop. This applies not only to my 
farm, but to the community for many neigh- 
Bors have got their stock from this seed 
plot.—_[M. C. Thomas, Delaware County, N Y. 
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Practical Method for Storing 


When our seed corn was taken from the 
crib in the early spring and tested, it aver- 
aged about 70 per cent. That meant loss. 
Finally I hit upon the following plan: I got 
a board 5 feet long, 2 inclies wide and an inch 
thick. I ran a pencil line lengthwise on the 
board, 1% inches from the edge, then another 
line 3 inches from the first, then a third and 
fourth line the same distance apart. This 
brought the fourth line same distance from 
the other edge of the boerd as first line from 
first edge. I then divided the board in sec- 
tions lengthwise in practically the same man- 
ner. Next, I nailed a strip 16 inches long and 
2 inches wide across each end of the board 
between first and second pencil lines, allowing 
each end of the strip to project 2 inches over 
each edge of board. I then bored a small 


-hole -in each end of the strips 1 inch from 


edge of board, after which I drove . through 
the board at each place where the pencil lines 


crossed each other, a stout wire nail 3 inches 
long, setting the head of the nail down 
firmly and then turned the board so the 
points of the nails stood up. I then procured 
two pieces of oid telegraph wire, each 3 fee; 
long, bent each of them in the middle V-shape 
and passed the ends through the holes a! 
ready bored in the strips across the boards, 
after which I bent the ends of the wire so 
they could not pull through the holes. Hight, 
ears, or about 1% bushels of corn, can be 
placed upen the board, one on each nail, butt 
down, with plenty of space between each ear 
for ventilation so they may dry and cure 
properly. 

Our grain room in the bafn was just the 
place for storing. The boards were hung on 
stout wire nails driven at a slant to prevent 
slipping, 5 feet apart in the side of the 
rafters, about 2 inches above the lower edge 
For hangers I took two pieces of old tele 
graph wire long enough to bring the board on 
a level with my face, and bent an eye in each 
end of the wires, one to hook on the nail in 
the rafter, the other in the wires already 
fastened to the strips of the board. This eye 
I closed so that the wire would always be in 
place. When hung the boards were about 3 
feet from the ceiling of the grain room, 5 feet 
from the fioor and 2 feet from the sides 
Seven boards as described provide for about 
10 bushels of seed. 

In selecting seed I choose such ears only as 
are well filled out at both butt and tip with 
the rows running straight and even or nearly 
so, rejecting any that contained black spots 
or other blemish. Sacks are taken along to 
hold the seed when hauled. The ears are 
placed on the boards at once. I gather two 
or three bushels of seed over and above what 
I require, to make up for loss in shelling, 
which is always to be done by hand, as the 
first two or three rows around the butt, as 
well as the smaller grains around the tip, 
should always be shelled off as unfit for 
planting; also when the seed is tested there 
may be some ears to be thrown out owing to 
lack of vitality. 

I have found in testing seed corn that with 
two ears almost identical in form and appear- 
ance, while every grain tested from one ear 
would germinate strongly showing good, firm 
sprouts and rootlets, the other ear would fail. 
It is our custom when through husking to 
haul in our stalks and have them properly 
ricked and capped convenient to the barn 
yard and cow stables to be used as fodder in 
the winter. In testing the first lot of seed 
gathered and cured as I have described, | 
obtained over 90 per cent for planting—a 
marked increase over 70 per cent from the 
crib. The test for the present season gave us 
over 95 per cent results, which, in addition 
to good crops, causes me to believe that this 
plan for gathering and curing seed corn is as 
good as any we could adopt.—[F. H. Tobias, 
Bucks County, Pa. 


Summer Care—During the summer the 
ewes require little care, provided they have 
sufficient feed, plenty of water and salt. The 
lambs intended for early market require the 
best of feed and some attention. Those to 
be finished in the fall or winter and those to 
be kept for breeding may run with the flock 
However, a creep should be provided in 
which to feed them a little grain unless the 
pasturage is especially good.—[R. C. A 


Machine Ditching and hand ditching com- 
pared in a large amount of tile drainage work 
in Ohio, showed an advantage for the machine 
of 7.4 cents per rod. Another point in favor 
of the machine is the greater speed with 
which the work can be done by the same num- 
ber of men, since it involves much less mus- 
cula¥ effort. © ben 
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Actures of Human 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 


Photo by Buck from Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 

The A. B. C. Diplomats Co-Operate with United States Over Mexico 

From left to right—Senor Suarez of Chile, Ambassador Da Gama from Brazi! and Ambassador Naon from Cheaper Transport of Produce by River Steamers 

the Argentine. These, with representatives from three other countries of Central and South America, have been This type of boat, much wsed on the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, has 
in conference with the U S department of state over the Mexican situation. This is regarded as the first step passenger quarters on second deck, freight on lower deck and in hold, This one is 
toward a working together of all the nations of North and South America for their common welfare. How loaded with barrels of apples. Boats stop anywhere for freight, so farmers haul 
such a Pan-American union may be the basis for a world-wide league of peace, was editorially described in to the river bank and load onto the first boat that comes along. Every large 
this paper last week—a momentous possibility. river ought to be used for cheap transportation. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Striking Photograph of a British Admiralty Oil Tank Ship Sinking, After Being Torpedoed by German Submarine (X) 


Although many tugs and lifeboats went to the that about S50 German submarines were sunk, motor boats armed with three-inch rifles are now of their victims.” Meanwhile, the German navy 
doomed vessel seen in center foreground, ef- captured or destroyed by the Allies up to July 20. used to destroy submarines. “Probshly more does not come out into the North Sea to meet 
fective rescue was impossible because of heavy A Turkish submarine sunk a British line ship with German seamen have been lost by their sub- the British fleet, but is operating quite freely in 
seas and six lives were lost. It is now claimed most of her crew in the Dardanelles. Swift marines sinking than the passengers and crews ti.e Baltic 
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Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
Open Air Schools in Poland Taught by Germans On this Levee at St. Louis, River Steamers Unload 

already have been established to educate the children in the language and ideals of their conquerors. their cargoes of apples, grain, live stock, etc, for that market, and load up with machinery 

After years of effort this system has fa‘led to Germanize Prussian Poland. The government’s effort and mefchandise for the settlements along the Illinois, Missouri and Mississippi. With 

to buy out Polish farmers in Posen and replace them with Germans from the Rhine provinces suc- better boats and waterways, traffic is increasing. Rates go down if little freight is offered, 

ceeded only to a small extent. If the Allies triumph, the Czar has promised a united Poland up when more than can be handled. Much grain is carried part way by water, thence by 

under Russian oversight, German-Austrian final victory may unite Poland under German suzerainty, rail. A new line now takes passengers and freight from Chicago via the drainage canal 
and Illinois river to all Mississippi river points. Congress has voted the money to deepen 
this route from Chicago to St Louis so that in a few years millions of tons of freight will 
pass to and from the lakes and the Mississippi in barges drawing seven feet. 
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Photo by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
First Squadron of Aeroplanes for United States Army 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. It consists of 15 juni _ P - . 3 
5 junior military aviators, 90 mechanicians and eight 100-horse power aeroplanes. 
: Simpler Life in High Society They can fly 83 miles an hour with pilot and observers and six-hour fuel supply. The squadron 
is enforced upon the people of all the belligerents. Instead of a grand court fete, this left San Diego July 25 for Fort Still, Okla, and leaves there December 1 for San Antonio, Tex, for 
Picture shows the simple outdoor wedding recently of the daughter of the German imperial work with the artillery and cavalry. It may be called to the border for scouting service at any time » 
chancellor, Even in the highest circles of society in England, the similar economy and if the Mexi trouble increases. The National aero society is raising funds by popular subscriptiony 
Simplicity prevail. Al every “upper class” family in Britain has lost one or more sons to give additional planes to the government. The importance of aircraft in warfare has been so well 
im the war, besides heving invested largely in the British war loan after losing heavily in proven that the next congress will be asked by the administration to authorize an enormous addition 
er ts. atever the war's final outcome, the British aristocracy of wealth te America’s sir fleet. The-Germans are using planes, but still adhere to the cigar-shaped Zeppelin, 





great families will have to which.has been so improved that it may even cross the Atlantic. Zeppelins made another raid over 


way to a more | . The 
S, as did the French after the revolution of 1789. the English seacoast last week, which is believed to be the forerunner of much larger operations. 
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Attaching Wire Fence to Trees 


There are few readers who have not 


geen wire fence nailed to trees as il- 


lustrated, and 
the trees growing 
out over the wires, 
Not only do the 
wires mar the ap- 


; pearance of the 
" trees, but they 
also afford en- 


trance for diseases 
which cause de- 
cay. If the tree is 
ever cut for lum- 
ber, either the 
best part of the 





WRONG WAY 
trunk has to be thrown out and wasted 
or else the wires and staples are deep- 
ly imbedded so that when the tree is 
sawed a few missing teeth on the saw 


is the result. Then, too, it is impos- 
sible after the wire is grown over, to 
move the fence without cutting the 
, or chopping deep into the tree. 
‘second illus- 
tration shows the 
proper way to at- 
tach the wire 
‘fence to a tree. 
Simply nail on a 
strip of wood from 
4 to 6 inches wide 
and an inch or 
more in thickness, 
of a jJength to suit 
the hight of the 
fence. Then staple 
the wires to this 
“strip of wood.’ As 
the trees grow, the strip is forced out 
and the trees uninjured. There is 
everything to gain and nothing to lose 
by this method. 


SA ” 
Getting Sheep on Full Rations 
When grain has been fed while 

sheep are on pasture it is 





CORRECT WAY 





‘am easy matter to change from 


pasture to yard and put on 

fattening rations. Beginning with 
one-fourth of a pound of grain daily 
the amount may be gradually in- 
creased by a fourth of a pound the 
second week and so on. At the end 
of the fourth week the animals 
should be cleaning up a pound or 
more of grain each day. By the end 
of two months a daily allowance of 
1% to two pounds may be fed. 

It is seldom advisable to feed more 
than two poundg of grain a head 
daily. The good shepherd watches 
-his sheep and observes the first indi- 
cation. of bad appetite. When no- 
ticed, he corrects the trouble at once 
by cutting down the food supply. 


Care of Pullets for Winter Eggs 


As pullets approach maturity they 





~ should be so managed that they will 


begin laying at the right time»in the 
fall, which is usually the latter part 
of October or early November. Ac- 
cording to Prof H. R. Lewis of the 
New Jersey experiment station, it is 
desirable to get them into permanent 
winter quarters early—no later than 
the last of September. This gives the 
poultryman a chance to study the in- 
dividuals and to cull any undesirable 
ones, thus producing a uniform flock. 
- It also gives the birds time to get 
“used to their new quarters before 
- ‘time to start laying. No animal is 
more susceptible to changes of en- 
*vironment than the Leghorn. 

- It also enables the poultryman to 
akon earefully by feeding and con- 
trol, the growth and maturity of 


‘birds. If. the fowls are maturing too 


uickly, he can check them slightly 
a different method of feeding; or 
he wishes to force them slightly 
to get 
in’ a good laying condition, he 
| imerease his protein feeding stuffs. 
enables him to bring his pullets in- 
laying condition at a time which 
most consistent with a con- 
production. 

_ giving an ege 
eine Octo- 
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ber or November it will be a pretty 
easy proposition to maintain this 
production and even increase it 


slightly during the next three months; 
on the other hand, if they are giving 
only 2 to 10% at this time, and cold 
weather shuts down, it will be diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to .get the 
flock to maintain an average pro- 
duction throughout the winter high 
enough to profitable. 

Through December, January and 
February, with the prevailing prices 
for market eggs, it will take a pro- 
duction of 12 to 15% to pay food and 
labor costs. If the birds are hatched 
during March and April, and not later 
than the middle of May, and are prop- 
erly brooded and given a good envi- 
ronment where they can make a 
uniform continuous growth and there- 
by attain maturity at the right 
time, and if possessed of an abun- 
dance of vitality, they should produce 
25 to 50% during the winter months. 


Cow with Leaking Teats 
Is there any remedy for leaking 
teats? I have a cow that every night 
lets the milk fairly run from the teats. 
Some parties have suggested rubber 
washers on the teats. Is this. all 
right?7—IMrs J. R., Pennsylvania. 
_ No practical remedy has been de- 
vised for this trouble. ‘The trouble is 
due to weak contraction of the 
sphincter muscle in the teat. I know 
nothing about the value of a rubber 
washer, never having used such a 
device. I have used collodion in a few 
instances and found it satisfactory. 
After each milking place a small 
amount at the opening, which on 
hardening prevents escape of milk 
from the teat. 








Pasteurizing Milk While Hot—Gov- 
ernment experts are of the opinion 
that bottling pasteurized milk while 
still hof offers advantages of sufficient 
import to make this practice general. 
The principal advantage lies in the 
impossibility of milk becoming con- 
taminated again while being bottled. 
There is some saving of milk also, be- 
cause no loss from evaporation fol- 
lows. The experiments conducted on 
this subject indicate that milk may be 
pasteurized, bottled hot, capped with 
ordinary cardboard caps and cooled 
by a blast of cold air economically and 
with very satisfactory bacterial reduc- 
tions, Before the hot milk is poured 
into the bottles, the bottles should be 
steamed for two minutes. This removes 
all danger of oe the milk from 
the bottles. 


For the First Time in three months 
foot and mouth disease appeared in 
Illinois again last week on a farm in 
Cook county. A federal inspector 
from Chicago went at once to the 
farm and found infected a cow and 
calf and a number of hogs. The place 
was at once quarantined and ar- 
rangement, made for immediate 
slaugther and burial of the live stock, 
with other drastic methods to in- 
stantly stamp out this unexpected 
outbreak. The authorities instantly 
took up the matter and it is not ex- 
pected anything more will be heard 
of it. 


International _ Premium List Out— 
Announcement has beer made that 
premium lists for the 1915 Interna- 
tional live stock exposition, to be 
held November 27 to December 4, 
may now be secured upon applica- 
tion. Premiums in practically every 
division. have been. increased and 
breeders’ associations are also mak- 
ing substantial offerings. This list 
can be obtained from the secretary, 
B. H. Heide at Chicago. 





Actual and Possible Losses—The 
department of agriculture declares 
that during 1914 less than a tenth of 
1% of the total number of cattle in 
the United States were slaughtered in 
stamping out foot and mouth disease. 
“If the plague had gotten beyond 
control, the country, doubtless, would 
have had to endure permanently an 
annual loss of millions of dollars.” 
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from milk fever. 
succumb quickly. 
teen out of every twenty cases. 
to Use”’ Milk Fever Outfit you can give instant treatment 
—no dangerous wait for veterinarian. 


PILLING (oy 2. 


Your Best Cow May Die! 


Attacks heaviest milkers—50 to 60% 
Yet the new air treatment saves nine- 
With the Pilling ‘‘Easy 
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Write today for our 
48-page book show- 
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fever, bloat, Cc No. 2 contains 
garget, hard milk- milk fever outfit and 5 
2 wee a a other 
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Cattle Instruments. 





G. P. PILLING & -_ co. 


Value $15, for $10 
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We take pride in our efforts! Do you? 
We knowit pays to feed the best—Do you? 
You want satisfaction—not rebates! Don’t you? 


lf So, Let’s 
Co-Operate! 


Order Own Branp Cottonseed Meal, guaranteed 
and tagged full 41% protein, and we *will do our 


et it. Don't be mislead 
eal “basis 41% peers 


and receiving Cottonseed Meal i woes 

leading dliding scale 38} 4 to 43 4 , whic uae 
big dealers profit at your expense. 
it is your assurance for quality. If your 
dealer cannot furnish it, write or wire us at our 
expense, and we will name some nearby dealer 
who can furnish it. Our booklet “Science of Feed- 
ing,” free on request. 


Stand by Us and We will stand by You. 


FEED OWL BRAND EXCLUSIVELY 


Will fs] You? 


F. W. BRODE & C0. ee 
ESTABLISHED 1076 
“THE OWL ON THE TAG MEANS QUALITY IN THE BAG” 


We lead in maintaining a high standard, and have 
done so for 40 years. 


Insist on Own 





Another. big 
feature for “Ohio 
Jead than —’ 
“Bull- oy A. | Grip feed 
ery 

direct drive—one Be 


many other big work 
40 to 800 tons a day 
—4 to 16 h. p. 


work-saving 
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Not the cheapest negerdiocs 


It is absolutely safe 
for your blacksmith to drive 
be¢auseit will not split and in- 
jure the hoof. All shoers can 
to use Capewell nails. 
Insist upon them for your 


The World's Leading Horse Nail 


dless of quality, but the 
Capewell”’ 


nail holds 
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LAME HORSES 


Use Sweating Absorbent. 


rin Arowrg Mass. 
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Save Money on Feeds fete. ae 


The Strongest, Simplest 
STANCHION 


Saving of time and cow-comfort 
mean bigger its. that your 
cows are held securely without an- 
noyance to you or to them—in 

Ww MODERN 
Cancitons—wees or 1, or 
pivot hung. prevent 
bide —epenee. Latch he neige anaaen 
in position when o erfect free 
dom of head. — 

Let us se you free on our 
Stanchions, Litter and Feed \Coarieve, Water 
Basin Basieo ond other ‘‘New Modern’’ stable 


GLOR BROS. & WILLS MFC. CO. 
59-69 Main Street, uY. } 
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NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
and easi 
on ™: able automatic take-up hoop— 


Write today for port lea nearest dealer's 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. caiwemoac.n. v. 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
con’ open-door ey yen | door and pew 


name if you don’t know. 
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The Joseph Dick Mfg. Co., Box 15, Canton, 0. 
“Badly to i 
nemdueanetrenontalen” Kites 
BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
strongest S a to put up ed 
djus 
Taternational Bile Co., 112 ain St., Linesville, Ps. 



















Barn Plans and Outbuildings 


Two hundred and fifty-seven illustrations. 
A most valuable work, full of ideas. sug- 
. Plans, etc., for the construction of 

and outbuildings, by practical writers. 
Chapters are devoted to the economic erec- 


tion and use barns, grain barns, horse 
barns, cattle barns, sheep barns, com 
houses, smoke houses, ice houses, pig pens. 
granaries, etc. There are likewise chapters 
upon bird houses. dog houses, tool sheds 


doors and 
fastenings, workshops, poultry houses, ma- 
nure sheds, barvyards, root pits, etc 

pages. 5x7 inches. Cloth $ 


roofs and 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland. Bldg-, 315 4th Ave., New Yor 
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Corn and Milk 


The’ ground is saturated with water 
and a recent rain and wind combined 
have near- 
ly demoralized 
the cornfields. I 
saw during an 
auto ride of 150 
miles fields flat 
upon the 
ground. If a 
roller had been 
over the field 
the work would 
not: have been 
more complete. 
I have care- 
fully examined 
our own crop 
today of 60 
and the damage will be very 
Some of it went down, a good 
deal of if’ was blown over to a 45- 
degree slant, but it is coming back 
and has every appearance of com- 
ing to its own. Why is it? Our corn 
had planted a trifle less than seven 
quarts of seed an acre, variety, An- 
gel of Midnight, a yellow flint corn 
that ripens with us. 

The average fields where I drove 
planted much thicker and with 
corn, The stalks are weak and 
cannot stand the strain. Occasion- 
ally I saw a field of flint corn and 
the damage was very light. Our fields 
have not been materially checked in 
iheir growth by the storm. One field 
of 17 acres, the last planted, the tas- 
beginning to show, has dur- 
ing these stormy days made its best 
growth, and no one would guess that 
a hard wind and rainstorm had 
passed. When will we learn to plant 
corn for the silo exactly as we plant it 





W. E, COOK 


acres, 
lighf 


are 
dent 


se!s just 


for the crib? Surely it comes slow, 
but some day we shall learn our 
lesson, 

Thickly sown grain Is in the same 
condition and must be a heavy loss. 
Where not more than 1% bushels of 
seed to the acre are used the grain 
will come out with very little loss. I 
have some barley and oats this year, 


sown one bushel to the acre, and the 
is good. For the particular 
of land upon which it was sown 
it is thick enough, To corn and grain 
growers cut out this last note, have 
printed in large type and posted 
conspicuously. 
Milk and Real Men 


From inquiry and observation I 
that the milk flow is holding 
well and the demand for crude 
milk and cream is very good. Cheese 
and butter have dropped in price, but 
at a time when the demand for milk 
is increasing. The unusual demand 
for cheese last spring helped the 
milk men out of trouble and now the 
cemand for cheese will, no doubt, 
relieve the. cheese men of milk, at a 
me when the cheese market is de- 
pressed. J. J. Sheahan, formerly su- 
pcrintendent of the St Lawrence agri- 
outural sehool farms, is now with 
l'red W. Sessions of Utica as super- 
.tendent of Kenotin farms. At these 

rms they are producing grade A 
milk, in every way a certified 
lk, only it is not certified by a 
mmission. Mr Sheahan tells me 
at pasteurized milk is their best 
‘. ivertising agent. 

I have never wavered 
jon that clean raw 
demand. Certified milk as a trade 
ume may pass, but milk made like 
it cannot pass. The principles upon 
which the production is founded are 
sound, and while the methods may 
change and often appear ill-related 
they are incidental and can be ad- 
jJusted, 

Tie up to principles and methods 
will take care of themselves, 

Mr Sheahan is one of those rare 
men who knows things and does 
things. "He bought’ a farm. near my 
home an@ made it very productive. 
He went with me to Canton as farm 


stand 


piece 


judge 
up 


1 
i 
raw 
I 
| 
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in an opin- 
milk would be in 
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superintendent and now has a splen- 
did opening at Kenotin. In each place 
the soil has been of an entirely dif- 
ferent character and yet big crops 
have followed this man. Again added 
proof that eastern agriculture needs 
men, big men. Everything is at 
hand—markets, machinery, soils, 
rainfall, temperature, sunshine, trans- 
portation, good roads. Where 12 
pounds to the acre of hairy vetch wa¢é 
sown we have vetch instead of grain. 
The growth is dense and not very 
palatable, where six to eight pounds 
were used. The proportion appears 
about right. If the stuff cures in the 
stack all will be well. 

The demand for capable: farm su- 
perintendents does not lessen. “If we 
could discover a method of. instruc- 
tion that would develop the purely 
human side of men as satisfactorily 
as we develop agricultural knowledge 
all would be gloriously satisfactory. 
Perhaps a course in evolution would 
teach young men and women that 
the world and all that is in it have 
grown from small or inferior begin- 
nings, and that the present graduate 
is no exception. Business men are 
looking for results and they do not 
care how or when or where you or I 
become proficient. 

We are rebuilding after the fire 
and for the first time in our farm 
construction the work is being done 
by a contractor. I have always felt 
that I could supervise the work my- 
self and save the cost of supervision. 
As I watch the present buildings 
move along I am satisfied that the 
work done is better and that the ex- 
pense will not be materially greater. 

These men have everything to work 
with, their supervision is much more 
workable than mine, They expect the 
workers to put in nails enough or 
cement enough to make a good job. 
It is after all the division of labor ap- 
plied to the farm. The compensation 
law also affects the employment of 
men who are not insured. Construc- 
tion work is hazardous and one runs 
a risk to employ men who are not 
protected by imsurance as provided 
by statute. 

To the farmer who has very few 
limitations set about him by law, this 
law making is hazardous; to employ 
aman to fix a roof who is not in- 
sured brings a feeling of revolt. On 
the other hand he is exempt in farm 
work from the law, for. which he 
should be thankful, if one should be 
thankful for exemptions. As farmers 
we have been quite free from the 
restrictions placed around other 
people. If I see aright we shall more 
and more be treated by control bodies 


in the same class with business and 
professional men. And why not?— 
[H. E. Cook. 


[In the issue of August 7 on pleas- 
urizing work, Mr Cook was made to 
say: “A natural characteristic which 
hangs out like a hat on a peg, is the 
tendency to aristocratize or dignify 
productive labor. Some day, unless 
checked it will spell our undoing.” 
The article should have read “non- 
productive labor.’”” Mr Cook has been 
preaching for years the real need of 
dignifying productive labor as against 
the other tendency of dignifying non- 
productive labor.—The Editor. ] 





Fertilizers Increase Alfalfa Yield— 
During the years 1909-2, the Rhode 
Island experiment station conducted 
52 co-operative experiments to test 
the value of ground limestone, magne- 
sian limestone, water and air-slaked 
lime, soil and artificial inoculation, 
and commercial fertilizers in securing 
a stand and increasing productivity 
of alfalfa. About 50% of the trials 
report an increase in yield by the use 
of lime, some of them being as much 
as eight times greater than where no 
lime was used. About 25% showed a 


greater benefit from slaked lime than | THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING CO. WE WANT AGENTS ; 
from magnesium limestone. In a Dept. E52, Baltimore, Md. J. E. TYGERT CO. ij 
few instances. inoculation increased 28C S. Del. Av. Philadelphia 









foeie Why not turn your stone to gold? Those 
ong as nn dic) Wlohih ee voor band Feed them to the! 
Jeffrey LIMEPULVER and you get the finest ground limestone that makes secur 
land sweet and productive — ground limestone that you can sell at a good profit to 
> your neighbors, The No. 2 IMEPULVER shown here is guaranteed to pro- 
. duce a ton an hour witha 10 horsepower engine. Valuing the lime at $2.50 per 

You can figure how quickly the 

















ton, the output is worth $25.00 a day. 
machine will pay for itself. 

















Ghe Jeffrey 
“IMEPULVER 





The LIMEPULVER will bandle rocks weighing frum 30 to 60 pounds, 
and reduce them to dust. If you want rock for road or concrete work, 
simply push a lever. Crushes rock to any size needed or pulverizes 
to any fineness, Mounted on skids or on trucks—with of with- 
out elevator. Built in sizes to suit engines from 8 horscpower 
to 30 horsepower. Write us for full information, giving us 
the horsepower of your engine, and get full particulars 
about our offer that enables you to try the 
; PULVER right on your farm, using your own en- 
gine and your own rock. 


The Jeffrey 




























































Get These Big Profits 


Now men e are making big money with the 





verywhere 
famous Sandwich Hay Press. (Motor Power). $10— 
Pays a day clear profit is common. 
for Itse 





in a short time from 
the profits. Solid 












































































Free 
—**Tons Tell’’ pictures and 
these great presses, 


describes 
Write for a copy now 


SANDWICH MFG. CO 516 Oak St. Sandwich, I, Srest winsrow 
516, Council Bluffs, lo.—Gex 516+ Kansas City, Me. 














The simple, scientific, carefully worked out construction of the “Light Run- 
ning Silberzahn” makes it absolutely impossible to clog throat or blower, no matter how y 
fast the corn is thrown in. The Silberzaho is rightly called 4 


“The King of Ensilage Cutters” 


because of its simplicity, strength, & 

power, durability, safety—its abso- 

lute supremacy among ensilage cutters. Has best e 
knife adjustment. Speed of blower can be regulated to suit 
height of silo. It is guaranteed to do more and better work 
with less power than any other cutter on 

the market. Write for —— and proof. 








Get My Big New 
Book—Read My 5 
Profit Offer 


The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


IG change in prices on my fa- 
mous Split Hickory V 
hicles this year. Get the story. 


Write Today 


Just a } postcard wil do. 
about ti 






Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks—doesn’t pull like 
othereutters. no danger 
Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
orse. Here is what ene 
aoe = eee Nain. Ohio, Feb. 2, 1915 
Gentlemen: I corn harvester last 
September and used it it veil throug’ corn cutting, am 
perfectly satisfied with it as it does all_you say and 
more too. Yours truly, 0. P. Delph. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimonials 
of many users. Send for this circular matter today. 
LOVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Lincoitn, Hlinois 












(ogeyoeed Wheat 
\ sits) “Buckeye Brand” Poole and * $a 
~S Fultz Seed Wheat are strains ' 
bred for high yields, Absolutely pure, L tomes 

smut, recleaned and care- 
fully graded. Sold under 


iron-c guarantee of 
“satisfaction or money re- 
Write for 


funded.” 
FRE Booklet and 
Samples 
Learn all about our com- 
Sooper or later you will Farm line of high-grade 
uy this complete arm seeds for fall plant- 
euuk Why not Now? ing. Write Today! 
O. C. Shepard Co., 
Box 20 Medina, Ohio 























The Guarantee Lime and 
Fertilizer Spreader 


Write for low 


fuisiog'e ang 


















The spreader you have been waiting for. Will 
either spread evenl Sy sow in rows. All r 
ulations can be 
equipped with all acosesories such as acre- mark, ind 
cator, screen, lid, seat, neck-yoke and double-trees. 


Write us TODAY. 
















the yield. 
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ON PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
months, including postage at present 
Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 


EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the papor 
subscription expires. When 


SUBSCRIPTION 
60 cents for six months, 
lass rate. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Fifty 
414 limes to the inch) each insertion. 
OUR GUARANTEE—We positively antee that 
ach afivertiser in this issue of Orange Judd American 
is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
the a . - any article advertised 


ey H- to advertised. we se 
prea thie goareniae, “our subscribers 
always in talking with writing to any of our 


: “ saw your ady in the old — 
Judd American ~~ ~* We not 
ie for claims against individuals or > fom 
bankrupt, or whose estates are in receiver's 
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orders to any of our offices below, but to 
svoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY Publishers 
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The western railroads, through last 
week’s decision of interstate com- 
merce commission, 
have learned they 
cannot, through 
‘ higher freight rates, 
increase their gross income some 10 
millions a year. The commission has 
granted a small portion of the freight 
increases sought, utterly refusing to 

ction others. The roads will there- 
lore have to pet along as best they 
can on an increase, estimated in the 
aggregate as amounting to only \% of 
1% on the business of 40 lines, against 
increase asked of 2 to 5%. Their next 
move will probably be to seek permis- 
sion to advance passenger; rates; that 
is what has happened on many of 
In refusing freight 
increase the majority of the commis- 
sion showed no sympathy with rail- 
roads where losses were apparently 
due to bad management and financia, 
operations or water-logged securities. 
The decision is.a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the transportation companies, 
and may further embarrass the financ- 
ing of schemés for rehabilitation of 
trackage and rolling stock, not to 
mention the wet blanket on their 
listed securities. A chief trouble in 
this whole thing is the fact that 20 
and 30 years ago many of the rail- 
roads were guilty of overcapitaliza- 
tion and are now reaping the reward. 
Fair-minded people, however, recog- 
nize that the great railroad industry 
must be permitted to earn reasonable 
profits for its shareholders. All in 
all, the public has assumed a more 
friendly attitude in recent years 
toward the railroads, which in turn 
have been learning their own lesson. 


General Freight 
Advances Denied 





So far as present and prospective 
supply is concerned, there is no logi- 
cal reason why the price 

Fuel Oils of gasoline and kerosene 
Abundant for fuel purposes should 
appreciably advance. This 

effect is the gratifying opinion of 
Day of the United States’ geological 
survey. He says the known oil supply of 
this country will in all probability be 
sufficient for the next hundred years. 
Referring to the increasing use of 


‘gasolirie, he said in a recent address 
that the means for meeting a vastly 


increased demand are _ in_ sight 
through the greater knowledge relat- 
ing to its manufacture. Fuel oil has 
come to the front on the farm so very 


prominently in recent years, through 
- its wide use in gasoline engines, farm 
_ tractors, the automobile, etc, 


that it 
fs a matter of keenest satisfaction to 











the assurance that the price of 
d will not advance in the next 


Bat 
patiied! ie " effectively” through federal 
legislation and. the treasury rulings 
anyway; and unfortunately cheap 
fuel alcohoi from potatoes and grains 
seems rather remote at best. 





Some new iaws are in preparation 


which will cover more _ strictly 
the manufac- 

Strengthening Serum ture and sale 
Laws of. serums, an- 
titoxins and 

vaccines. An important meeting at 


Washington next week 4s for the 
purpose of discussing these, Since 
serums have come to play such an 
important part in modern veterinary 
practice, there has been a temptation 
to commercialize them until their re- 
liability was sometimes questionable. 
Medicines, of all things, should be 
reliable. Let the federal officials not 
forget to inspect their own inspection 
system. Let them remember that the 
hog cholera serum which carried foot 
and mouth infection last winter had 
the O K of the federal inspector. 
There was evidentiy a weakness in 
man or method. In this study of laws 
and methods at Washington the offi- 
cials should plan also the improve- 
ment of the federal service so such 
mistakes can never again occur. 





How solicitous is the oleo crowd 
for the well-being of the plain people! 
One of the latest 
features of the prop- 
aganda is exploiting 
the merit of vegetable fats versus 
amimai fat as an articie of food. 
A certain William “i. Hawkins of New 
York in a recent ietter to one of the 
leading newspapers goes so far as to 
say “there are many who predict 
margarines made from vegetable oils 
will very soon entirely displace the 
erdinary dairy “butter,’’ etc; but he 
flounders in the morass of ignorance 
or something else when he adds that 
the federal iaw regulating the manu- 
facture and sale of oleo was “passed 
at a time when vegetable margarines 
were unknown.’ Cottonseed oil is 
undoubtedly a splendid and whole- 
some food product; but there is no 
logical reason why, in a mixture, it 
should pass as butter fat. And that 
is what the dairy interests are con- 
stantly fighting for—to oblige oleo to 
sell for exactly what it is, 


Wily and Oily 





Farm owners complain, and usually 
with justice, about the irresponsible 
and makeshift type 
of farm labor which 
they must employ. 
This complaint, 
which is countrywide, has been heard 
ever since an employer first hired an 
employee. The ambitious and mental 
caliber of farm laborers cannot be 
radically changed in a short time, for 
inherited qualities are displaced but 
siowly by those gained frum environ- 
ment. After all, the efficient manage- 
ment of farm labor is largely a psy- 
chological problem. Imagine for a 
moment that the farm is a set of 
gears, and each man acog. Then the 
owner is a main drive-shaft that 
keeps the set of gears in motion. 
Every cog must be in the right place 
if the whole is to run smoothly. So 
it is on the farm; each man must do 
the work for which he is best fitted. 
It is the duty of the farm owner to 
regulate his helpers’ duties. He is 
studying and dealing with human na- 
ture. This is the big problem—the 
psychology back of efficiency. But 
the owner himself must be efficient. 
With a little more efficient manage- 
ment of farm labor, fewer complaints 
would be heard against farm help. 
If farm labor is too relatively scarce 
for the next year or two, as many 
think, all the more reason to make 
the most of what we have. 


Handling Help 
for Efficiency 





The average fruit grower and truck 


raiser, who gives full weight and 
measure, has long 

Honest Measure suffered losses be- 
Enforced cause of the un- 
scrupulous huck- 


ster or grower who gives less than 
standard measure. Such competition 
is unfair. A year ago the honest 
growers rejoiced when New Jersey 
made new restrictions to require uni- 
form weights and measures. They 
are now even more pleased to know 
that the law is now sincerely en- 
forced. Very recently the superin- 
tendent of the state department of 


weights and measures caused the seiz- 


ure and destruction of 4000 berry 
boxes which held less than the stand- 





‘destroyed 
year. There is to be no f 
law is strict and the penal 
lators severe. A special ruling was 
made last year; which permitted those 
holding short measure boxes and bas- 
kets to use them up. This is no 
longer in force. Nosbetter crusade in 
konest marketing of farm products 
has been started in a long’ while. 
Every honest grower is with the 
superintendent of the department of 
weights and measures and with the 
state in thegenforcement of the law. 
This whole situation is typical of that 
in other states where rigid steps have 
been taken to give a sqtare deal 
to all, 





It wasn’t very long ago that the 
word “boarder” had only one mean- 
ing to coun- 
try folks; it 
meant the 
city visitor who spends his vacation 
on the farm. Later we began to hear 
of boarder cows—those which do not 
pay for their board. What the rela- 
tion is between cows and city visitors 
to deserve the appellation is not ap- 
parent, Then came boarder hogs, 
hens and horses: At first these sound- 
ed like” real slang expressions, but 
eccntmon: usage seems to make them 
a legitimate part of the agricultural 
vocabulary. More recently boarder 
acres and boarder fences are spoken 
of as unnecessary evils, while from 
the fruit growers comes the expres- 
sion of boarder trees. Dairymen took 
the lead and formed associations for 
the express purpose of getting rid of 
their boarder cows. Whether or not 
fruit growers need associations to 
eliminate the trees producing only 
one or two bushels of apples a year, 
remains to be seen. Associations are 
sometimes a burden, but if by them 
the wmprofitable is replaced by the 
profitable they serve their purpose. 


Boarders and Boarders 





The jitney boom, which has re- 
cently assumed such big proportions, 
is perhaps respon- 
sible for the many 
auto-picnics this 
summer. Reports come in from all 
sides of this comparatively new form 
of summer gathering. -Farmers have 
been accustomed to hitch up their 
team and drive to the picnic or sum- 
mer meeting grounds. But now the 
whirl of farm activities has trans- 
formed this gathering to a string of 
automobiles that stretch the picnic 
over 20 or more miles. And these 
gatherings combine both pleasure and 
profit. One farmer exhibits his al- 
faifa or grain fields, another offers 
his orchard as the picnic grounds, 
while others show their live stock in 
competitive judging contests or give 
various demonstrations, 


The Jitney Picnic 





Care of Blighted Fruit Trees 

The only thing that can be done is 
to cut out and burn all blighted twigs 
and branches of ‘pear, apple and 
quince, The cutting should be farther 
down the twigs and branches than 
the discoloration of the wood is seen. 
Always the knife or saw should be 
sterilized after making each cut so as 
to prevent infecting healthy wood 
with the bacteria which cause this 
disease, ° 


This. sterilizing is simple. All that 


is needed is to wipe the blade clean: 


with a solution of corrosive sublimate 
(a deadly poison). The solution is 
easily made by dissolving a tablet in 
1000 times its weight of water. After 
the cuts are made, all over ¥% inch 
in diameter should be painted with 
gas tar, white lead paint, boiled lin- 
seed oil or any other material that 
will make an impervious coat and 
thus protect the tree against decay. 
Lime-sulphur is not likely to prove as 
effective as the above materials to 
paint the wounds as it will likely not 
last more than a year. 





Get Rid of Old Hens—lIt is advis- 
able to market old hens in summer, 
as soon as their second laying season 
is over. Hens over two years old 
rarely lay as many eggs as they do 
in their pullet and yearling seasons. 
Keep the nests clean; provide one 
nest for every four hens; gather the 
eges twice daily; keep the eggs in a 
cool, dry room or cellar; and market 
them at least twice a week. Market 
all cockerels except those interided 
for breeding purposes as soon as they 
attain broiler size, for they will pay 
a larger profit at that time than if 
held. until fall, when the market be- 


comes overcrowded, 












Going Off to College 

It is now 24 years since I, a young 
country boy, left home for college, 
That is a pretty long time, and time 
enough certainly to know if it paiq, 
I am led to say a few words about 
the subject because many farm boys 
and parents of farm boys are asking 
me if. I would advise the boys suing 
off to college this fall. You see, t}, 
are thousands and thousands - 
young men and women in the Ameri. 
can Agriculturist family who finisyeq 
their high school work last spring, 
and then again there are just as 
many, maybe, who did not finish high 
school: some because of illness: 
others because of age, and still others 
because of other reasons. 

In all likelihood the greater part 
of these boys have no intention of go- 
ing to college, but on the other hand 
there are thousands who would like 
to go, who want to go very badly. 
These words, therefore, are addressed 
to this second class. “Would you go 
to college?’”” I did go; and I started 
24 years ago with $17. in my ‘pocket, 
with good health, a stout heart, and 
an honest determination to win that 
Were it all to be 


education, done 
over, I would go again, and likely 
follow the same course I have taken, * 

I believe in education, in farm edy- 
cation for farm boys who expect to 
farm. Our agricultural schools and 
colleges rank with the very best in 
the land, You will find no better 


teachers, no more earnest instructors, 
no more inspiring leaders than these 
workers in our agricultural schools 
and colleges. Nor will you find in 
any school or college a finer set of 
boys than in these same institutions, 


Not all boys should go to college, 
But everybody who wants to work 
fairly, who wants to do his part in 


the service of humanity, who wants 
to make the home farm better and 
more productive, who wants to make 
his light shine in his community 
should go to college. The boy who 
is lazy, trifling, who is a spendthrift; 
who feels no call to better things is 
better off away from college than a 
student in it. 

If I were a boy again and were 
making plans to go to college, I would 
go to my state agricultural college. I 
would also take the _ agriculturai 
course. In doing so I would know 
that I was fitting myself to an hon- 
orable calling; and, furthermore, that 
such a course would do for me in 
training my heart and mind and soul 


as thorough a service as offered by 
any course in the entire college cata- 
log.-After an experience of a quarter 
of a century I am able to say that 
agricultural students measure up with 
students in other courses to their 


best credit, and that if there is any 
difference in power, influence, success, 
the agricultural students have the 
best of the comparison. 

To those boys who would go to 
college let me say: Go, and God 
bless you; but work hard, live clean, 
be honest and square, and never for- 
get the folks at home. Your best col- 


lege training will be to learn these 
things. Some will sneer at them; 
some will scoff if you follow them, 
but these are the foundations of a life 
of success. No college education is 
worth the cost that teaches any 


other philosophy or establishes uny 
other style of ideals. The boy who 
lives these things will profit, and his 
education will be worth all the sacri- 
fices, heartaches and handicaps its 
pursuit occasions.—[C. W. B. 





Deep Tillage Experiments—‘There 
is little doubt that under certain con- 
ditions of soil and climate, plowing 
10 to 15 inches deep would be bene- 


ficial,’ says Prof J. G. Mosier, chief 
in soil physics at the university of 
Qllinois, He says further, however, 
that results obtained by the Illinois 


station with a deep tilling machine on 
the common prairie soil of the corn 
belt do not warrant recommending its 
purchase. Experiments have been 
started on the gray silt loam on tight 
clay found in southern Illinois to de- 
termine the comparative value of or- 
dinary plowing, subsoiling, tilling 1° 
to 15 inches deep, and dynamiting the 
subsoil. Only one year’s results have 
yet been secured, and no conclusions 
are justified so far. 
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Live Stock Deal Adjusted 
} bave received the “_* ones mt, 
$96.47, “— ough the ficient aid of 
Frvice ureaa. hank 
Orange 7 much, for getting it for me 
=nd would be glad to pay you for your 
emrvices, but you say that you won't 
fake any pay for your work in behalf 
of your subscribers and you don’t work 
for anybody else at any price. I don't 
see how you can do such work for all 
vour subscribers without expense to 
ihem.—IL. L. Bennett, St Johnsbury, Vt. 
This was an extraordinary case, 
upon which we have been at work 
for months. In the spring of 1913 
our subscriber bought a registered 
Hereford bull calf, 30 days old, for 
$150 from Clifford, to be delivered at 
st Johmsbury when four or five 
months old. In September, Clifford 
wrote saying shipment would be 
made, and Mr Bennett sent his check 
for $150. Finally the animal was 
shipped in April, 1914, when fifteen 
months old, arrived in good order, 
put proved to be inefficient. He was 
given more exercise, but was infertile, 
and the buyer therefore insisted that 
the seller make the matter right. 
It was finally agreed that the bull 
should be turned off for beef and 
that Clifford pay Mr Bennett an addi- 
“tional sum so that Mr Bennett would 
get back his $150 in full. After a 
long delay, much correspondence, 
afidavits, etc, the money was finally 
forthcoming. Thus the case is ad- 
justed to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. Mr Clifford is one of the 
leading Hereford breeders of Canada 
and has not lost anything by doing 
the right thing im this case, although 
he should have been much prompter 
about it. 





Elusive Isle of Pines 


If people are disappointed in their 
investment in the Isle of Pines we 
don’t know how they cam recover un- 
less they can prove misrepresenta- 
tion or fraud. Personally we pre- 
fer to leave our money in the savings 
bank rather than invest in scheme 
in that distant island, unless we had 
made a personal investigation of the 
land, the proposition and the man- 
agement. Too often “distance lends 
enchantment” and people part with 
money for high-sounding schemes 
far away about which they know 
nothing. This is more true of. city 
folks than of rural people. 


Making His Own Chance 

A Pennsylvania man who owns a Iit- 
tle home in town upon Which is a mort- 
gage ef $450 wants to go to farming 
and let the rent of the town home 
eventually pay off the mortgage. He 
is a man of some farming experience 
and feels certain of success if he only 
had capital enough to start. How can 
he get the capital? 

This is the plight of many a young 
man, both in town and in the country. 
This man thinks if he had $500 he 
could start out next summer and make 
ago of it. He has a start in hogs 
and owns some good brood sows and 
young shotes. 

It seems to us that the best plan 
would be to make quiet inquiry among 
acquaintances and find some man who 
owns a farm and wants a good, steady 
family to handle it. In every neigh- 
borhood chances are to be found by 
the right kind of man to take hold of 
a piece of land pretty well equipped 
and run it on shares. If the tenant 
looks good enough to the landlord the 
latter often will furnish horses, stock 
and seed and will back*the renter in 
every possible way. 

If you can’t find a lay-out like the 
above, talk to your banker, show him 
that you are in earnest, prove to him 
that you have it in, you to make good 
and see if he won’t back you with a 
reasonable sum without putting a 
second mortgage on your property. 


Sundry Helps 

“There are now in the United 
States 6612 local co-operative build- 
img and loan associations. Each one 
is owned and managed by its own 
shareholders, mostly wage earners, 
and confines its deposits and loans on 
homes to its own members. They 
have a total membership of 3,103,435 
and assets aggregating $1,357,340,000 
This is an increase over Jast year of 




















. to me, 


188 associations; 267,002 members and 
$108,860,897 im assets. The average 
amount due each member is $437.36, 
as against $440.16, the amount shown 
last year. _No wonder that all sorts 
of fake loan schemes are trying to 
break into this field, or to get money 
from those ignorant or beyond the 
reach of these poorl: co-cperative 
workingmen’s banks. 


I sold hay to Winter Hill ice com- 
pany last December amounting to 
$199, received $50 on account, but had 
not been able to collect the balance, 
as they simply ignored my bills and 
letters. I put the matter in your 
charge and this is to say that I 
promptly received the balance in full, 
$153, including interest on the delayed 
payment at 6%. The check has been 
cashed and receipted and bill sent. 
We are very grateful to you for your 
help in this matter and wish to ex- 
tend many thanks. I would not be 
without your paper. I do not think 
amy farmer can afford to be without 
it. Orange Judd Service Bureau has 
all the good things desired.— [Dimond 
Shaw, East Andover, N H. 





Oban medicine company sold med- 
icine for $7 under a guarantee to pay 
back the money if no cure. We wrote 
to it in behalf of two parties who 
each demanded the return of $7, and 
get back a letter to the effect that 
it has gone out of business. We no- 
tice that a similar business hailsgfrom 
the same address under another 
name! People who will buy such 
mixtures from traveling agents or 
from circulars, in the expectation of 
getting their money back if they are 
not cured, are advised to make this 
proposition: ‘Deliver your medicine 
If it cures me, I will pay ‘the 
$7; if it doesn’t, I won't.” Better still, 
leave such dope alone and save your 
money. 


Thank you for my camera which 
came to hand promptly after you 
took the matter up for me. I had 
been unable to get satisfaction pre- 
viously from that publisher, although 
I wrote several times.—[Mike Loos. 

J. E. M. asks where he can get the 
Spanish magic needle for locating 
ores and minerals, The thing is a fake. 


Farm Personals 


To fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of George W. Bush, the 
farm bureau association and officials 
have chosen O. F. Ross to manage 
the Oneida county farm bureau. Mr 
Ross, who has been manager of the 
Franklin county farm bureau, will 
take charge of his new work in the 
fall. Mr Ross has a worthy record. 
A short while after graduating from 
the New York state college of agri- 
culture, he became overseer of Low- 
ville grange, lecturer of the Lewis 
county pomona, vice-president of the 
Lewis county agricultural society, 
director of the New York state dairy- 
men's association, a member of the 
New York state breeders’ association, 
the New York state rural engineering 
society, the northern New York corn 
growers’ association, and as a state 
farmers’ institute lecturer has spoken 
in 15 counties on dairy and construc- 
tion subjects. 





One of the most progressive, opti- 
mistic farmers is Ezekiel East of Pike 
county, O. Mr East owns a 200-acre 
farm, which is not only extremely 
productive, but one of the best 
managed in the state. His principal 
crops are corn and wheat. Mr East 
is 70 years old, believes in farming, 
in the farmer being progressive, and 
in making his life an example of right 
living. e simply practices what he 
preaches. He is progressive because 
he wants to be progressive. He reads 
a number of agricultural papers and 
has been a subscriber of American 
Agriculturist for a great many years. 
He says he does not think that 
American Agriculturist could be im- 
proved in any way. The half hour 
business visit I spent with Mr East 
was most pleasant. It will be long 
remembered by me.—[{C. W. Hamer- 
stein.- 


Mrs Catherine Snyder of York, Pa, 
82 years old, and born on a farm in 
Lancaster county, took her first ride 
the other day in an automobile. She 
rode in 1 , as a girl, in a “Cones- 
toga wagon” from Philadelphia to 
Lancaster. She thinks the modern 
jitnev is more comfortable. 
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If a Giant Cut the Wires 


Suppose all telephones were 
silent, and that for forty-eight 
vert you not —_ a 
telephone exchange anywhere in 
the Bell System to ask what the 
trouble was} 


Imagine the confusion which 


would = 

visits and messengers ituted 
for direct, mstant communication; 
with sidewalks, street cars and 
elevators jammed; with every 
old-fashioned means of commu- 
nication pressed into service and 
all of them combined unable to 
carry the load. 


The instant contact of mer- 
chant with customer, of physician 
with patient, of friend with friend, 
w be severed; the business 
man and the housewife would 
lose the minutes and hours the 
telephone saves them. The eco- 
nomic loss would be incalculable. 


Pe — not be time 
to I w 
accustomed to do, phe 
well as business life would be 
paralyzed. 


Such a condition is almost in- 
conceivable. The Bell System has 
developed telephone service to 
the highest degree of usefulness 
and made it so reliable that its 


availability is never questioned. ° 


it has connected cities, towns and 
the remotest places from coast to 
coast, and has taught the people 


the advantages of nation-wide 
telephone facilities, ‘ 


Plans are made, ings built 
and businesses run with Bell 
Service taken for granted, and 
yet we have to imagine what 
it would mean to be entirely 
without telephones before the 
great value of this ever-present 
service can really be appreciated. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service: 
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Bags, 20c ea, $1.65 p bu. 
Mickox-Ramsey Co., Inc., P. 0. Box N, Batavia, N. Y. 
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New York 


Horse Show Sept. 1 
Farm Horse Aug. 28 
Cattle Aug. 25 
Sheep Aug. 25 
Swine Aug. 25 
H Poultry Aug. 25 


Exposition 
Agricultural and Industrial. Represents 
Greatest Interests of Empire State. 


Attractions—Highest Class in the World 


ENTRIES CLOSE: 


WRITE FOR PRIZE LIST 


State Fair 


Dogs Sept. 2 
Farm Products Sept. @ 
Fruits Sept. ¢ 
Flowers Sept. 4 
Domestic Sept. ¢ 
Dairy Aug. 2 











Conway’s Concert Band. World Renowned Aviator. 
Grand Circuit Races. Largest and Best Horse Show. 





SATURDAY’S FEATURE: 
Steeple Chase Over 3 Mile Course. 





Syracuse, September 13-18, 1915 
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r and Mrs Henry A. 
-about six, ‘shes from Columbus, 
not only a modern farm home, 
the center of social and grange 
in that section, Red pressed 
- were used in construction. The 
p contains 12 rooms, has ail mod- 
ent, including acetylene 

hts, hot and coid water system and 
water heating. The floors down- 
3 are of hard wood, Ample 




































































‘Gee. Farna Home 


porches are all about the house, mak- 
ing it one of the most attractive and 
, pleasant farm residences in the state. 
* The attic was finished for dancing, 
banquets and general use as a com- 
punity .center. The Perru-Clinton 
faunge uses this as a grange hall, It 
“is known for miles around as Coe 
-shall. The outlook over the rich val- 
‘léy and far off cityward is beautiful. 
fhe lawns are neatly kept. Hardy 
shrubs are depended upon for flowers. 
Mrs Coe is a very busy woman and 
finds hardy shrubs the best for yard 
nd lawn decoration. 


Broad Plans for State Fair 


; CLABENCE METTERS 
, The , educational features of the 
Qhio state fair, which have always 
been very important, will be even 
“more emphasized this year at the 
\fair to be held in Columbus August 
September 3. Sec Dunlap of the 
‘new gg board of agriculture is ar- 
izangin for many special features, 
f th the fullest co-operation and 
{help of the members of the board, 
‘with the intention of making the state 
‘fair a place of real education. . 
/ . Arrangements are being. made for 
an exhibit of milch cows which stood 
at the head of their respective classes 
_at the recent tests made all over the 
state of Ohio. Alongside of these 
_record cows will be shown an equal 
“mumber of lower record cows, The 
Getailed record of each cow will be 
’ shown and by comparison of the ani- 
mals and the _ records,  oificially 
vouched for, the farmer can tell al- 
“most at a glance what kind of cows 
pay best, 
i Safety first is to be one of the slogans 
* at the state fair. For this reason Sec 
= Dunlap has turned down offers of 
several airship men and women, who 
_ | were anxious to exhibit at the fair. 
\eiaed secretary took the position that 


thete ie danser not-only. to the oper. 
: ators of the airships, 


but also to the 
péople on the crowded fair grounds. 
A fine lot of free attractions will 
be provided, however, so that all who 
attend, will. be sure of seeing clean, 
decent exhibitions. All catch-penny 
devices-and attractions will be barred 
from the grounds, For many years 
no liquors have been permitted to be 
sold on the fair grounds, and there 
will be no change in this policy, which 
although it meant a considerable les- 
sening in the reecipts for concessions, 
has made the Ohio state fair one of 
the very best in the whole country. 
The board has appointed Lewis Mc- 
Allister acting superintendent of the 
state fair grounds in place of Henry 
©. Schwarz, deceased. The latter was 
in - charge for six years and. weil 
known to all Ohio exhibitors, McAl- 
lister has had an- extensive fair ex- 
perience. At the meeting Friday the 
state board of agriculture reappointed 
Gen-John .C. Sperks chief fish and 
game warden ofthe state, Speaks 
has served as. chief fish. and game 
warden for 12. years and his adminis- 
tration has. been marked by abso- 
lute fairness to all interests. He is 
a great believer in protecting the 
farmers of the state from the raids of 
the city game hogs. 


Franklin County Farm Notes 


H, WARREN PHELPS 

Much wheat is still standing in 
shock; some shows a green growth 
on the cap sheaves and where the 
bundles lean together. Rye is in bet- 
ter condition, having longer straw. 
The shocks are better covered. Nearly 
all of the oats is in shock. Where 
there are large barns on farms much 
of the wheat has been set out on 
sunshiny days and dried, then 
hauled into the barns by small loads, 
as the ground is soft in nearly all 
fields. It has become customary to 
haul the grain from the shocks in 
the field to the threshing machine. 
Sometimes the shocks stand for six 
weeks. Many farms have little barn 
room beside that used for storing 
hay, as so many farmers keep 
dairy cows. 

The prospect for saving all of the 
wheat and oats crops is discouraging. 
The wheat that has been threshed 
was damaged considerably by rain. 
The. corn is making great growth. 
Much. of it is now in full ear. Some 
planted later has made good growth 
in stalk. The fields are generally 
clean of weeds. Potatoes are plenti- 
ful and so are all kinds of vegetables. 
City folks can live for much less this 
season than they could last year. 
Apples are very plentiful. 


Widening Use of Fair Grounds 


The board appointed as the mem- 
bers of the state board of veteri- 
narian examiners: Dr A. S. Cooley, 
of Cleveland, six years; Dr Reuben 
Hilty of Toledo, four years; Dr W. H. 
Timmons of Cincinnati, two years, No 
successor to Dr Paul Fischer, state 
veterinarian, has been selected. Dr 
G. H. Pierce has been made acting 
state veterinarian. He has been as- 
sistant to Dr Fischer. Dr Fischer 
will engage in the manufacture of 
hog cholera serum. 

Plans for the creation of a state 
park out of the state fair grounds 
are under consideration by a com- 
mittee from the state board of agri- 
culture and a committee from the 
Columbus chamber of commerce. 





be open every week 
im the year instead of just one week, 
as is‘the plan now. -It is proposed 
that Cokimbus provide proper police 
and other protection for the grounds 
and buildings and that this state park 
be Open freely at all times to granges, 
farmers’ organizations and live stock 
men for meetings, sales, reunions and 
the like, for which the fair ground is 
admirably adapted. One of the proj- 
ects under consideration in this con- 
nection is the erection jointly by. the 
state board of agriculture and _ the 
eity of Columbus of a large andi- 
torium on the fair -grounds, which 
can be used for the largest national 
conventions. During this state fair 
it could be used for a. great horse 
show. 

Tuesday, August 31, has been. se- 
lected by the board of agriculture as 
Columbus day at the state fair, and 
the Columbus chamber of commerce 
will make every effort to have this 
one of the biggest. days. 

The trustees of the Ohio state uni- 
versity have established a new de- 
partment of public health. Dr E. F. 
McCampbell, secretary of the state 
board of health, was elected professor 
in charge of this new course. He will 
serve without compensation, owing to 
the fact that he gets a good salary-as 
secretary of the state board of health. 


tect 


Farm Bureau Enjoys Picnic 

Not only is Washington county, O, 
one of the most enterprising local 
units of the country, but it has at 
the head of its farm bureau and 
county experiment farm one of the 
most enthusiastic and wisest agricul- 
tural leaders in this kind of work. 
Recently under the direction of the 
county agent, E. J. Riggs, a picnic 
field meeting was held at Fleming, O. 
The picnic had been widely adver- 
tised and farmers from all parts of 
the county were in attendance. Ac- 
tudl counts showed that at one time 
there .were 76 autos, 265 carriages 
and five hay wagons on the grounds. 
In addition three regular passenger 
trains unloaded théir passengers with 
not less than 2500 people visiting dur- 
ing the day. The county farm was 
inspected, various lines of experi- 
mental work observed and addresses 
listened to. 

The county farm occupies 172 acres, 
about one-half of which is used for 
experimental work and general farm 
crops, the rest being occupied by 
woods, pastures and orchards. A 
young orchard of about 200 trees has 
recently been planted to test out the 
best varieties for the section. About 
20 acres of the farm is occupied by 
soy beans, part of which had been 
drilled in rows 28 inches apart to be 
harvested for seed. Corn breeding 
work is under way, the object being 
to develop a strain of best value to 
the section. Hill land on the farm 
has been turned over to forests; in 
all about 160 tenth-acre plots are de- 
voted to various lines of fertility and 
soil improvement. These experi- 
mental plats were carefully inspected 
by the visitors in the forenoon. A 
magnificent picnic dinner was served 
after which addresses were made. 

M. C. Thomas, county agent for 
Miami county, told of the value the 
county agent work had been to the 
farmers in his section through co- 
operation. Good roads were  dis- 
cussed by A. D. Follett of Marietta. 
He said: “What-.is the use of greater 
production if the farmer does not 
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Let Us Meet at American Agriculturist Building 


@ American Agriculturiet building your meeting chairs, are yours for lunching, visiting, resting... We 


not only invite our own subscribers, but their Haig 


to the Ohio state fair. Every- 
tables,. chairs, writing also, . We. want our readers to tell their friends tha 
yeu are te and bundles - ro. American Poe i Re s teres is aca faa “3 
ready’ to: use-thém. - point. to introduce vieast "i 
Many tables and make this state ne visit the’ tn nae ee ; 













some PRS Means 
.which the products of the farm ma 
be transported to the market? With 
the system of poor roads in thj 
county the farmer is very mucy 
handicapped in placing his produ 
upon the market.” The speaker y ° 
in favor of a direct levy to mee the 
expenses of road improvement Se 
pronounced was the success of this 
event. that its initiative. will unques, 
tionably spread to all parts of the 
state. Annual county field days . 


der the direction of farm Buren 
agents should-be a feature in every 


agricultural community. 








Allen Co Fair—Four. big days of 
recreation, entertainment and instruc. 
tion are possible at the Allen (‘o fair 
at Lima, O, Sept 28 to Oct 1. The 
premiums and purses amount to more 
than $10,000. The management hag 
secured ‘excellent music for all days, 
This fair has been built up unti| it 
has become an unusually clean, edy- 
cational exhibition. In the 17 com. 
plete departments there is certainly 
something to interest every. visitor, 
C. A. Graham, Lima, O, is the secre. 
tary. 

Radcliff, Vinton Co—Corn is grow. 
ing. nicely. Everything bids fair to 
have the greatest corn crop in years, 
Pastures are doing pretty well. Pr, 
tato crop. seems pretty good. Not 
Many apples, but many plums and 
peaches, especially on high ground. 

Good Hay in Muskingum—Hay hair. 
vesting almost over; was good crop. 
Threshing ‘has begun. Good crop of 
both wheat. and oats. Have much 
wet weather, farmers could not get 
their corn worked like it should have 
been. Good crop of potatoes, Chick- 
ens 15c p lb, eggs 16c p doz, butter 
25c p Ib. 

Tuscarawas Co Has Suffered from 
excessive rains, Roads are in fair 
condition, with some ruts and no im- 


provements. About half the wheat is 
in shock and in poor condition. The 
yteld is fairly good. Oats about eli 
cut. The yield is good.. Some hay is 
yet to be made. Potatoes will bea 
good crop and fruit also. Soy beans 
in fine condition. Corn is looking 


good and pastures are good. 
Many- Silos Being Built in Wash- 


ington Co,- farmers are also using 
much lime this summer to get fields 
ready for alfalfa. Rains have helped 


gardens, but truck is selling at low 
prices. ‘Plenty of fruit. 

Rains Delayed Oats Harvest in 
Allen Co, corn doing nicely except 
on bottom land where it was dam- 
aged by high waters. Threshing just 
begun. Abundant second growth on 
hay meadows. Plums hurt by mil- 
dew, other fruits doing well. 

Allen Co Wheat and’ Oats in shock 
damaged by rains, much oats will not 
be cut. Corn is making good 
growth, but is very weedy. Hogs 
$7.25 p 100 lbs, cattle $6 to $8, butter 
25c p lb, eggs 18c p doz, new oats 3jc 
p bu, old 50c, corn 75c, wheat $1. 

Warren’ Co Tobacco Prospects not 
favorable, too much rain, plants need 


sunshine; much Spanish tobacco 
short and not thrifty. No prices re- 
ported on 1915 crop; last year's 


of farmers hands. 
fruit 


product all out 
Corn and potatoes extra good, 
plentiful. 





Western Pennsylvania Gleanings 
S. C, DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA 
The young farmer’s club of Mercer 


county, composed of 40 farm boys, 
recently pitched camp near New 
Hamburg for a week. A good pro- 
gram was carried out and many not- 
able visitors spent a day with the 


The main highways of Craw- 
are being treated with 4 


boys. 
ford county 


combination of asphalt and cement. 
The poster law is being broken in 
Beaver county. The Act of 1!¥3, 


which has been supplemented with a 
later section, forbids candidate and 
others from posting or erecting signs 
along the public highways. It is the 
intention of the state highway depart- 
ment to enforce this law. 

The first annual Pittsburg market 
day picnic, reeently held at West 
View, had about 20,000 attendance. A 
large gas well drilled in Greene 
county is making 6,000,000 feet of 
gas. daily The .county commissioners 
of Greene county have appropri:ted 
$750. for the usé of the county’s farm 
bureau, which.was organized in June. 


_A-state educational exhibit has been 


arranged -for the- fairs -this fall in 
the- western Pennsylvania counties of 
Beaver, Lawrence and Crawfor« 





s At Columbus, 0, corn 79c p bu 
oats 53c, wheat $1.10, bran 26 p ton 
middli 28, timothy * hay’ 154 1%, 


clover -17@18, oat straw 7, milch 
cows -40@380 ea, veal spree 8@o Pp 
Py? ibs, hogs 7.80@..85, . wether 


6.50@7,- cmy butter 26c p Ib, prints 
pAb cheese 16@16%c, strictly fresh 
p doz, gatheréd*eggs 194° 

owhi 11@12c x 1b, «broilers °18 @ 20c, 


-Besaperas ea Pp bu; Oniofis 60 @ 65c, 


$3n-ee cen ‘Hc @h 
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At a recent meeting of the West 
Virginia state board of regents. A, 

enagedale was appointed dairy 
husbandman at the West Virginia col- 
leg of agriculture, and the appoint- 
ment of Dr John Lee Coulter as dean 
of the college was confirmed. There 
were 509 students enrolled for the 
summer school at the university, of 
which 310 were women and 188 men. 
Nature study under M. J. Abbey seems 
to have been the most popular course, 
enrolling 84 students, 

On August 16 farmers’ institutes 
started simultaneously in seven dif- 
ferent parts of the state. The first 
places visited were Zion in Tyler 
county, Kenna in Jackson county, 
Dickson in Wayne ceunty, Sinks 
Grove in Monroe. county, Roseville in 
Fayette county, Odessa in Clay coun- 
ty and Vegan in Upshur. county. From 
these points the work will spread and 
by November 1, over ‘115. institutes 
will have been held, practically all of 
them two-day sessions, Besides these, 
independent institutes are held by 
farmers in many sections, following 
the regular institutes with a program 
supplied entirely by local talent. This 
gives opportunity for interesting dis- 
cussions of local questions, In many 
instances the practice. suggested by 
the state institute.lecturers earlier in 
the season, -have. been: tried” out and 
reports and discussions are in order. 

During the past three months, eight 
new county and district high schools 
have been established in various parts 
of the state in accardance with the 
enabling acts passed by the last leg- 
islature. They are the Calhoun coun- 
ty high school at Grantsville, Green- 
bank district high school, Magnolia 
district high school at Mattewan, 
Ceredo district school, Sherman dis- 
trict school in Wayne county, Elk 
district high school, Clay district high 
school in Monongalia county and Ba- 
telle district high school in Mingo 
county. Other districts will hold 
elections in the fall to test the senti- 
ment of the voters. 


Bond Elections will be held in 
Morgan and Union districts of Mon- 
ongalia Co on Sept 18, on bond issues 
of $300,000 and $140,000 respectively, 
for good roads. 

Orchard Facts—F. C. Auchter, state 
pomologist, has completed an apple 
orchard survey of Berkeley Co, which 
shows 11,813 acres containing 583,657 
apple trees in the county. About 11,204 
acres and 560,663 trees are in or- 
chards of five acres or more-in size, 
leaving 608 acres and 23,594 trees 
found in orchards of smaller acreage. 
About 60% of the trees are not yet 
bearing. The biggest orchards have 
500 acres. 

Testing Pays — The cow testing 
association formed by farmers of 
Greenbrier and Monroe counties now 
has 25 members, owning 400 cows. 
Mr Levin, who has been doing ad- 
vanced registry work at the soldiers’ 
home in Washington, D C; has been 
employed as expert teacher. In a 
herd.of 12 cows tested some time ago, 
the owner found he could actually 
make more profit by selling off 10 of 
his cows and keeping only the two 
that were really returning a _ sub- 
stantial profit. Within a year, mem- 
bers of this association hope to be rid 
of every unprofitable cow. 

Jefferson Co — Plenty of sunshine 
and rain makes this the best season 
we have had for years. Corn never 
looked®better; we will have a record 
crop. Potatoeseare,fine. All gardens 
are good, but very little sale for 
vegetables. Pastures are good and 
live stock is doing well. Stock ewes 
are scarce and not to be had at any 
price. Cattle are scarce and- high, 
while horses are plentiful and cheap. 
Hogs have. been sold off closely on 
account of cholera. The yield of 
wheat is not large, running only from 
15 to 22 bus an acre. Some sold at 
$1.12 a bu. Corn is bringing 90c a bu. 
(J. B. Huyett. 

Stocking Hog- Farm—tThe first car 
of brood sows for the W Va _ hog 
company ‘has been ~ placed on the 

-acre hog. farm .at -Mabie. --The 
animals are from Indiana. ._The com- 
Pany expects to. place at -least -1000 
hogs on this’ property. during the 
summer. 

Hold Cattle to Fatten—Cattle buy- 
ers through the state report inability 
to secure cattle, due.partly to -sear- 
city, but mainly to the fact that live 
stock raisers are holding. their cat- 
tle until fall. The abundance: of. rain 

as produced a large amount of grass 
and stock is’ being held . to ’- fatten. 

ealers also report a lessening. of -the 
tendency to sell calves, farmers ‘of 
this state having learned. that it- pays 
to. hold .young. animals. until. they 
Mature into cattle. 

Good Crops in Wyoming Co—Grass 
and oats above the average. Corn is 
FacPtionally good in «Wyoming Co. 
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An Irrigation Hint 

Let the windmill or the engine 
keep. the garden growing in dry 
days. It is a little effort bring- 
ing big results. 





Cattle are a good price. Calves sell 
at $12.50 to $15 p 100 Ibs, two-year 
olds at $30 to $35, milch cows from 
$50 to. $60 ea. 


Notes from the Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

I have visited some of the storm- 
ravaged sections of eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, where so much destruction was 
caused this month by rain, wind and 
lightning. The losses, I found, were 
not as heavy as at first reported, al- 
though in some districts bad enough. 
I was surprised to find, as late as 
August 10, much oats still in the 
fields, with the prospect that the har- 
vesting of this crop would not be 
completed until August 14. Much of 
that which had been cut one week 
ago had spoiled. It was badly water 
soaked, and by the time it was dried, 
the grain was turning black... The 
outiook was for a banner crop, and 
there is great disappointment among 
farmers. 

I found many roads in deplorable 
condition. The surface had been 
washed away, and the stones were ex- 





posed. Holes were numerous and 
there were gulleys in spots. Small 
streams had become furious, and 


covered the roads with more than 5 


feet of water. An Orphans’ cpurt 
judge who was with me in this auto- 
mobile tour, asked: “Why is this 
broad and much traveled road worse 
than the smaller roads.” “The rea- 
son is,” I replied, “because they are 
state roads, and the township super- 
visors will not touch them.” 

Since the August floods lightning 
has got in its work. Barns have been 
burned and cattle killed. On the 
fine estate of P. M. Sharples in Ches- 
ter county, 12 sheep of valuable 
exhibition stock were killed by a 
thunderbolt. The electric fluid ran 
into the flock from a _ wire fence, 
against which the sheep had sought 


shelter. On August 9, a hailstorm 
traversed the central part of Cum- 
berland county. Although its path 


Was narrow, great damage was done 
to corn and fruit trees. Old residents 
said the fall of hail was the greatest 
they had ever known. In places it 
was 5 inches deep. The maximum 
hailstones measured 5 inches in cir- 
cumference. 

Northern Lancaster county was 
visited by a heavy. storm on August 
8, and hail fell in several localities. 
It. was most destructive to tobacco 
around Manheim and New Holland 
and between Brownstown and 
Mechanicsburg. For the first seven 
days of August the precipitation of 
rain was 5.18 inches, or. 0.7. of an 
inch more than the normal fall for 
the entire month. 

General Crop Prospects Are Good 

At the monthly meeting of the 
Lancaster county tobacco - growers’ 
association, held -on August .10, it 
was~ stated that in restricted : areas, 
where ‘hail fell, the tobacco’crop will 
be poor, but-that the - crop, as a 
whole throughout the county, is in 
206d condition and progressing nicely. 
The. Berks. county. produce exchange, 
which -was ‘organized by the. farmers 
county, 


days ago in Reading, where the sur- 
plus products of the members will be 
marketed. The exchange has 60 


‘members. 


\Gropa in ‘Chester county - ‘this year 
are large. - 
and~is-yielding~-20--to -30- bushels: an 
acre. The hay crop was the heaviest 
in many years. The oats and corn 
crops were. damaged by storms. There 
is. very little tobacco grown in the 
county. 

Potatoes are -being delivered at 
points on fhe Schuylkill. and Lehigh 
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Two miles north of Manheim in 
Lancaster Co, on the farm of Abra- 
ham Hernley, there was an oats field 
of 20 acres which was harvested be- 
fore the storm of August 3. The 
field attracted the attention of all the 
persons passing that way, because the 
oat stalks were from 6 to 7 feet tall. 
Farmers of the neighborhood esti- 
mated the yield at 100 bushels to the 
acre. 

A fraudulent bounty case was dis- 
posed of in Jefferson county, when 
Milo Yount and B. H. Boozer pleaded 
guilty to collecting bounty on skins 
illegally, and were fined $250 each. A 
similar charge rests against, them in 
Armstrong county. 


KENTUCKY 


Large Potato Yield—The outlook 
for a bumper crop in Clark Co is 
very bright. The cornfields are loaded 
with roasting ears, and the rains the 
middle of Aug have insured a good 
yield even if it is dry from now on. 
Never has a larger hay crop been 
put up in the county. The weather 
was unfavorable, but comparatively 
little hay was lost. The early potato 
crop was the largest for several years, 





and the bean crop was above the 
average. ‘Tomatoes are fine every- 
where. 


Crops in Excellent Condition — Al- 
though thé weather has been cool 
with showers during the past week, 
on the whole, conditions have been 
favorable for all farm work and 
growing crops have made good 
progress. The Ky state crop report 
for Aug says a good average yield of 
corn-and tobacco is assured unless a 
long drouth should develop. Potatoes 
promise a bumper yield. Indications 
are for a corn crop of 113,000,000 bus. 


VIRGINIA 


Virginia’ Apples Stand First—The 





Va state horticultural society won 
the first prize at the great apple 
show of the. International apple 


shippers’ association held at Chicago. 
There was a magnificent show of 
apples from this state, and the grow- 
ers of Augusta Co, Va, won the 
second prize. Russell Bargamin, the 
director of exhibits, is exceedingly 
proud of the record secured, and the 
members of the horticultural society 
are more than satisfied that the ex- 
hibit of Va apples was made. 

Clover and Buckwheat—aA Chester- 
field Co farmer, H. G. Smith, wishes 
to give publicity to his plan of shel- 
tering young clover with buckwheat. 
He says that he has good results 
when he follows this plan: (Sow one 
bushel buckwheat per acre with the 
crimson clover the first week in 
August, on well prepared land. The 
buckwheat comes up quickly and 
soon has leaf enough to shade the 
young clover—the hot sun has little 
effect on it. He considers that it pays 
well, even though no buckwheat is 
harvested, although he gets a good 
crop. He uses 300 to 400 pounds of 
16% acid phosphate per acre. Some- 
times he fails to get much buck- 





wheat, but he always gets a good 
stand of clover. 

The tobacco acreage around 
Waynesburg, Warren Co, O, 1s 


about as one year ago and plant 
making good growth. Prospects are 
for a good rate of yield. 


Hops doing fine; buyers asking 18c. 
No sales reported to date—[{James 
Hart, Kings Co, Wash. 








A UNIVERSAL FOOD 
Following Nature’s Footsteps 


“T have a boy,-:two years old, weigh- 
ing forty pounds and in perfect health 
who. has been raised on-Grape-Nuts 
and milk. 

“This.is an ideal food and evidently 
furnishes the. elements necessary for 
a baby as well as for adults. We have 
used Grape-Nuts in large quantities 
and greatly. to.-our advantage.” 

One advantage about. Grape-Nuts 
food is ‘that it-is partially pre-digested 
in the process of manufacture. The 
starch. contained. in..the wheat and 
barley is, transformed into a-form of 
sugar by the same method as this 
process. is carried out’ in the- human 
body; that is, by the use of moisture 
and long ..exposure. to. moderate 
warmth, which: grows. the diastase in 
the ; grains, and -with «long. baking 
makes. the: remarkable .change from 
starch to-sugar. 

‘Therefore, .the most. delicate .stom- 

ach, can -handle Grapé-Nuts and the 

food: is:quickly.abgotbed into:the blood 
and tissue, certain parts of it going 
directly to building and nourishing 
both body and brain. “There's a 
Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. 
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Lowest Prices 
Ever Made On 
World’s Best 
Roofing 





























“REO” Metal Shingles 


Edges, as well as sides, 
er and nails oily tonls, interlock ck—can't 


sicog esbultdieg. = 
No Other aa _— 
Stand Our Tightcote Test 
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iam Gr any oer Teak. ec onaae Sheets 6 to 12 ft. 
wsiing in all Edward’s styles 


GARAGE | $69.50 
Leas Fae poate 


Freight Prepaid perc f0% 
roofiing proposition ever 7 We sell sell direct 


you and save yes all in-between pro 
cannot bere but if you will send for our 


FREE Roofing Book * ill prove to 


our prices are lowest ever made for 
World’s Best Roofi Postal 
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THE EDWARDS MFG. 
12: 862 Pike $t., zee Samples & 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘‘Grange.” 

Made in all colors—for all purposes. 


DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 

Telis all about Paint and Painting for Perevitiey. 

fading: chalking end peeling. “¥, inable information 
% ng an n a nfo 

free to zou, wi Sample Color Uards. Write me. 


ITN I can save you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, #.¥. 


How Much Fertility 
Will One Dollar Buy? 


In the heart of the Corn Belt on 2 = 
acre farm an investment of $1.00 
acre per year has given average ingoeaian 
yields of 16 bushels of corn, 23 bushels 
of oats, and one ton of clover acre. 
The average corn yield on this over 
a five year period been 70 bushels per 
acre, If yeu are willing. to invest $1.00 
per acre F sal year in rofitable Produc- 
rmanent Fertility”, write us for 
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- oo let and for prices on DAYBREAK 
FINELY GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE: 
FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
152 Market St.,. COLUMBIA, TENN. 
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0 Gels Gathering for Cutting 
Corn Cane and _ Kaffir Corn. 
Cuts and throws in piles on_harvester. Man and horse 
cuts and shocks equal to a Corn Binder. [_ in e 
state. Price only $20 with fodder binder. only "nat 
gathering corn harvester on the pares on is ts civ 
versal satisfaction.—Dexter L. Woodw ay Creek, 
N. Y., writes: “*3 years ago I purc an BY Gorn Har: 
ter. Would not take 4 times the price of the machine 
another one, ce F. 
gocermare, Ok orks 5 times better than I 
Saved, ae labor this fall.’’ Roy pple. 
Ohio :**i have used a corn shocker, corn binder and 2 
hi but your beats them all and tak 
ress of an “ee have ever used."’ John F. 


* You 
meus using ‘filling our our Silo. 






















is the pick of the up-to-date férmer who realises.that 
ithe best drill is nested to inanre maximem reuees. th 
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‘better weather conditions over 


a At New York, market almost 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 











Cash or 7~Wheat—, -~Corn—, Oats 
ere, 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
etait th BH ey 
€ me a Oe ee 
ae 98% 90 ‘82 6 — 
1. s. —- = — — 
‘. 237 (98 «4.78 «6810.0 39% 
At Chicago, wheat leaned to weak- 


mers after an early show of strength. 
Some reported large purchases for 
export were subsequently canceled, 
and this at a time when domestic re- 
ceipts of new wheat at primary points 
were increasing rapidly. For example, 
Monday of this week saw huge ba 
ceipts of 1368 cars, or over 1, 

bus wheat at this market alone. i 
matic conditions in the American 
ae A were generally regarded as 
ideal. . Sept wheat sold at $1.03} 

@1.05 ? bu, No 2 red close to 1.05. 
The first of Aug has brought a rea- 
ame amount of grateful sunshine 

in spring wheat territory conducive 
to Diuie cee the crop and early har- 
rations. 

Oats eaaae chacinge were ample on both 
cash account and futures. Threshing 
returns were encouraging, and Sept 
oats at Chicago sold around 87% @39c 
p bu, hg nyt new oats in stqre ouot- 
able at 40@41c. 

Corn values were indifferently sus- 
tained, under the fact of Sesevetiy 
the 
wide area, and popular estimates of a 
crop well toward three billions. The 
speculative market was narrow, cash 
demand for old corn fair. Sept corn 
sold around Kt ha Robe Dec, new 
crop oo gpbtet & %@ ce, with old 
No 2 in store above A elow 
rielae seedS were quiet, timothy 
easier in tone, contract pote 7.40 
@750 p 100 Ibs, clover 14@14.25. 





: 
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At New York, market without 


nge in values. Medium beans 
S5.55@5.00 p Pp ae lbs, good to choice 
marrow 7@7. pea beans 4.90@5, 


oy kidney 5 TOS OO, yellow eye 4.75 
Dressed Meats 


At New York, supplies of country 
dressed calves continue light, prices 


unchanged. Fair to choice veal calves 
- 14% @17%kc p bb. 
Dried Fruits 


At New York, little apparent inter- 
in evaporated apples, market un- 
nged. Choice to fcy evaporated 

Posen 7% @9c p lb, fair to good 
7% @7%c, sun- dried. 8% @5%c. 


Eggs 

._ At New York, arrivals moderate, 
fresh receipts cleaning up promptly, 
market shows generally firm tone with 
tendency in sellers’ favor. Fresh- 

thered extra 25@26%%4c p doz, extra 
“Firsts rts 23@24%c, wate Pa and nearby 
white hennery eggs 34@35c, ordinary 
‘to good 27 @33c, a Pa and nearby 
‘hennery brown eggs 26@ 

Hay and Straw 

Lare 
of sound old hay. New hay arriving 
fréely sold at @28 p ton, No 1 old 

mothy quoted nominally at 31@ 

50, rye straw 14.50@ 15. 
ot Mill Feeds 

At New York, western bran $24.50 
p ton, middlings 24.40@26, hominy 

2 middlings, coarse corn meal 
dq 100 Ibs, linseed meal 37@37.50 


Fresh’ Fruits 
Cranberries about a normal acre- 


age. Outlook good.—[J. B. I., Vin- 


centown, 
frost, crop will be 


small, less than of 1914 yicld.— 
{J. Robbins, Barnstable County, 
Son, 


Some frost damage in cranberries 
nt crop about normal on most bogs. 

‘trouble from insects, some 
t, crop will be about two weeks 


ous iy R. B., Warrens, a 


AR ae Leck neaty meen 
4 eeting apg ts 
Pd Fokerings of peaches 








How Best to Market Crops 
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find outlet at steady prices. Berries 
and small fruits in light receipt. Ga 
and S C peaches 75¢@$1.37 p carrier, 
Jersey, Del, Md and-Va 60c@$1.37, 
summer apples 1.50@3-p bbl, nearby 
plums 50@60c p peach bskt, cherry 
currants 4@5c p qt, blackberries 5@ 
10c, N Y raspberries 4@7c p pt, Pa 
and Jersey huckleberries 4@10c p qt, 
N C and Del grapes 75c@$1 p case, 
Cal muskmelons $2.25@3.25 p stand- 
ard cra, southern watermelons 100@ 
300 p carload on track. 
Poultry 
At New York, continued liberal re- 
ceipts, market fair, trading somewhat 
slow. Fresh-killed broilers, iced, 24 
@26\%4c p Ib, western do 21@22%c, 

































































































western dry-picked fowls 16@18c, 
Mich and O scalded 16@1%c. 

Potz toes 
Potato plants healthy, grubs in 
some fields; acreage normal.—[R, 
D. G., East Greenbush, N Y. 
At New York, potatoes in free 


supply meeting a light demand, mar- 
ket weak. Average receipts of south- 
ern and new nearby stock sold around 
oo p bag, eastern shore 1.50 p 


Vegetables 

Onion acreage normal, blight has 
appeared and may reduce crop to 
one-half "14 yield.—[E. C. B., Canas- 
tota, N Y. 

At New York, vegetables continue 
in seasonable supply, market good for 
quality produce, but poorer grades 
find difficult sale. Cucumbers 75c@ 
$1.25 p bskt, N Y cauliflower $1.50@ 
450 p bbl, choice celery 25@35c p 
large bch, L I and Jersey cabbage 
50c @$1.50 p 100, eggplant $1@1.25 
p bbl, kohl-rabi $1@1.25 p 100 bchs, 
lima’ beans 50c@$1 p bag, Md, Va 
Jersey onions 25@T75c p bskt, Orange 
Co red onions }0@75c p 100-lb bag, 
green peas 50c@$1.50 p bag, sweet 
corn 75¢c@$1.25 p 100, carrots 50c p 
bu, wax beans 75ct@$1.25, Hubbard 





squash 75c@$1 p bbl, turnips 50c @ 
$1, tomatoes 30@60c p bx. 
The Money Market 

The federal reserve board rules 

strictly against calling “agricultural” 


notes that are really commercial, be- 
cause only commercial paper having 
not to exceed 90 days to run can be 
rediscounted or cashed at the reserve 
bank, whereas agricultural and live 
stock paper may be thus treated when 
it has not to exceed 180 days to run. 
This strictness protects a bank against 
being obliged to “reduce its line of 
long-time paper to those engaged in 
purely agricultural pursuits.” Thus a 
farmer’s note given for the purchase 
of a mulé to be used in farm work is 
agricultural paper, whereas a mule 
dealer’s note is commercial paper. 
Bank rate for farmers’ notes at 
New York, Philadelphia and Cleve- 
land 4% to 5%. This means that 
your local bank can indorse the good 
note of any farmer, which represents 
money used for agricultural or live 
stock purposes, seng same to the 
federal reserve bank at one of these 
cities, of which it is a member, which 
will rediscount or cash it at the rate 
of 4%% per annum if the note is 
within 60 or 90 days of maturity, 5% 


if it runs longer, but not over six 
months. Your own bank should not 
charge you more than one point 
above said bank rate for accommo- 


dation. The banks in these three dis- 
tricts as yet show little disposition to 
employ the new system to accommo- 
date their customers, and especially 
farmers, at reasonable rates. At the 
south and west, however, the banks 
which thus accommodate are rapidly 
increasing in number. Out of 479 
member banks in the New York dis- 
trict, only 20 cashed or rediscounted 
their customers’ notes during June, 
Philadelphia 26 out of 758, Cleveland 
87 out of 760, but quite a number of 
small notes were thus rediscounted 
by the banks—-$100 to $250 each 





Ocean Freight Rates on wheat from 
New York to Liverpool averaged 
75 cents per bushel during 1914. High 
rates last five months of 1914 were 
partly offset by the low rates earlier. 
During 1913, the average was 5.6 
cents and for the five years, 1906-10, 
it was 3.3 cents. 


Egypt Exported 466,000,000 pounds 
raw cotton during the six months 
ended March 31, 19%. 








315 Fourth Ave 





Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be sllowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ small adv as noticeable as « large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” a¢- 


8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped sha}) 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We sha'l continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use thig paper, but our respangj- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY | 





20 MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCKS—Your opportunity } 
regular price. Whi 


to get — for % 

Muscovy duc reduced proportions Hy. Can = 
March and “April hatehed pullets. Large catalog free. 
EDWIN A. SOUDER, Telford, Pa. 





PURE BARRON LEGHORN APRIL PULLETS $1. 
ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, Md. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


FUEEEED POULTRY BANDS—25, 20c; 50, 35c; 
100, 65; $1. Samples free. FRANK CBOSS, 
Montague, Macs. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 








SEED WHEAT—vVaricties that yield more and 
require less seed. rown in the famous caster 
ooth and peareea sorts. Mer 

“‘Wheat_Book’’ finest you 
4. H. HOFFMAN, Landis: 
ville, Lancaster Co, 





RE-ROOT. CELERY PLANTS 60c Pod 1000 
‘ a wuaranteed) —Golden Self as 
renc 


White Plume, Winter Queen, Go 
Heart, Giant Pascal, “1000. 90¢, 5000 $3.50, 10,000 % 
as list free. PAUL ROC » Morristown, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 
for August and fall planting. W#6ll bear fruit next 
summer. Raspberry, blackberry plants; fruit trees. 


Catalog free. Agents wanted. HARRY L. SQUIRES, 


Remsenburg, N Y. 





CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—New Delaware crop, 
true to name, supply limited, at $7 per bushel. J. E. 
GOSLEE, Stockley, Del. 


MAMMOTH WHITE —, a 
Sample for stamp. Address F. 
Bethlehem, N Y. 

WINTER ONION SETS FOR SALE. ALLEN 
SECHRIST, Port Trevorton, Pa. 


, DOGS AND FERRETS 





1.25 per bu. 
TSIE, South 








'UNDLAND, ST BERNARD, Fox Terrier, 
‘armers’ prices. a 


large pany catalog free. EDWIN A. SOUDEE, 
a. 


Telford, 





AUTOMOBILES 


A TROUBLE CHART locates automobile, 
Stationary gas engine troubles instantly. 
paid. VEENON CO, 32 West 66, New Yo 


PATENTS 


IDEAS ha gp = apn are writing for 
patents precured through Three books with list 
of 200 inventions wanted "pont free. Advice free. [ 
get patent or no fer. BR. B. OWEN, 94 Owen Big, 
Washington 


. . 


* gf TBctor, 
c post 
rk. 








WOMEN’S WANTS 


ULL BARREL ae ad ee damaged crockery, 
well assorted for househo: ° — ip any address 
direct from pottery, Ohio, , © $1.5 ad cash with 
order. E. SWASEY co. Portland. Me. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





LARGE PHOTO 20 CENTS—An 8x10 unmounted 
bromide enlargement from your favorite negative for 
20 cents. Films developed, all sizes, 6 exposures 5 
12 exposures 10 cents; prints 8 cents up. 
Send for price list. WEST ENGL + ioe PHOTO 
FINISHING CO, West Englewood, N J. 


cents, 





CASH PAID—Old gold, silver; false teeth sets 
Your shipment returned at our expense if amouw 
paid not satisfactory. Catalog free. ALEX LOEB 
CO, Jewelers-Smelters, Newark, N J. 





APPLE BABRELS 32 cents, egg cases six cents. 
Prices subject to change. All erchard and poultry 
supplies. McKANNAS COOPERAGE, Honesdale, P:. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 











I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other govern- 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT., 
107-B, St Louis, Mo. 


FARMERS WANTED—Men and women everywhere. 
Government jobs $70 month. Short hours. Vacations. 
Rapid advancement. Steady work. Many appoini- 
ments during summer and _ Common education 





sufficient. Write immediately for list of positions now 
ee INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, 




















AIREDALES—Champion King Oorens grand 
imported mother. Want.cash, tent, .22 rifle, type- 
writer, shotgun. LUTHER FALKEY, Phelps, N Y. WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
PEDIGREED COLLIE PUPS $5. Vouities § in whelp | made next few months. = — about 
cheap. ALTAVISTA FARM, Darlington, M openings, how to prepare, Write imme- 
diately for booklet G-822. * wate” HOPKINS, Wash- 
PEDIGREED FEMALE. COLLIE PUPS. Oxford | ington, D. C. 
ram lamb. KAHLE BROS, Kalida, 0. E - 
SALB. Catalogue Se gay ay — ag FRANELIN 
FERRETS FOR Ca free. GLEN- earning. jam, ss0D ree. cLD 
DALE FERRET CO, Wellington, O. INSTITUTE, Dept A 805, Rochester, N Y. 








FERRETS FOR SALB. Price list free. M. GOSS 
& SON, Wellington, 0. 





GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR PARTNER or tenant 
to work farm and one a stock on shares. C. M. 
McLAUGHLIN, Westville, O. 














LIVE STOCK , 
tion’ Oot 18 Good sala ee ee 
Y MARE of Morgan an_blood, 8 8 old; sound; on salaries. Free q 8. rite 
win to work; fearless’ of of all objectas can be driven * OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 
jd o lady; dy; weight, 1050; gS roo Wh 
‘un one and two years 0 
T PENNELL, “Honeoye, N ¥. OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 





REGISTERED a a: PIGS, eight 
weeks, seven Cotens each. good four months’ old 
boars fifteen. . RB SLDREDGE Springbrook Farm, 
Homer, N Y. 


JERSEY RED PIGS—Choice boars ready for service. 
Other sizes on hand to ship. Write INGLESIDE 
FARMS, Schuylkill Haven, Pa. 


REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE spring pigs, 
service boars. 7 week old pigs $6 each. A. A. 
SCHOFELL, Heuvelton, N Y. 

a > HAMPSHIRE, St and 

lam Sixty breeding Cc. & M. W. 
BIGHAM. ‘Gettysburg, Pa. 
CHOICE SHORTHORN BULL AND HE 


calves at reasonable prices. L. HOTCHKISS, 
Springfield, Erie Co, Pa. 














IF R 
West 





DAIRY ‘BRED SHORTHORNS—Young cows, heif- 
ers, bulls. Priced right. JOHN 8. WILL, 
TIAMS, Ovid. NY. 

REGISTERED SHROPSHIRE RAMS—Well- covered 
field sheep $15. F. L. HANSEL, East Winfield, N Y. 


[AMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. Prices reason- 
able JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN FREES — Cooriings and two year 
olds. R. J. WILLIAMS, Rome, N Y. 


REGISTERED 2? 9 weeks old, 
HILEY J. NEAR, Jamestown, N Y. 


SHROPSHIRE RAM. BERKSHIRE PIGS, pure 
brea. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 














$6 up. 














HIDES 
aL2T, US TAN YOUR BIDE Cow. Rose, cae 
CROSBY FRISI CO, Rochester, N Y. 
STANCHIONS 
CRUMB’S STANCHIONS are 


sande to trlal te 


purchaser. They are shi 
A 7; oe rs stable. They are right. Send for be a 


CRUMB, West St, Forestville, 
SWING STANCHIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
Pe Rt! cheap. Thousands in use; booklet with 
gas and Tall fafornation 
¥ BROS, East Barnet, 


ees Se manufacturer. 








’ 





BROAD VIEW FARM—70 apres; $1300; casy 
terms. Splendid farm, delightfully situated; near one 
of the country’s greatest universities, where your boy 
can finish his education and still live at home; good 
location; charming view; pure air; 60 acres smooth, 
machine-worked flelds, remainder spring-watered pas- 
ture and wood; small orchard; 9-room house; big 
barn, other buildings; beautiful maple and chestnut 
shade trees. Owner cannot eare for it. Chance of 
a lifetime at $1300, easy terms. Full particulars of 
this and other splendid farms near lakes and rivers, 
and along the seashore, many with live stock, tools, 
and crops included, page 17, “‘Strout’s Farm _ Catalog 
38.°° Write today for your free copy. E. A. STROUT 
FABM AGENCY, Station 1006, 47 West 34th St. 
New York. 





BUY FARM DIRECT FROM OWNER—100 acres. 
with stock, tools, crops. $4000, $1400 cash. Address 
BOX 34, Route 1, Union, N Y. 





- GOOD 10-ROOM HOUSE, % acre land, in village. 
oe MRS A. RB. DOW, Centerville, Allegany Co, 


GOOD CENTRAL OHIO re FOR SALE. C. M. 
McLAUGHLIN, Westville, 


A Good Market 


is one — is easily reached and where the expense 
of selling your is reasonable and doesn’t cat 
up all you profit. Isn’t that about your idea? Now 
listen to this: Did you ever think what a@ splendid 
market the American Agriculturist offers you throug)! 
the Farmers’ Exchange? If you have extra stock of 
any kind that you'd like to get rid of, here are 
625,000 readers who can be easily 


Reached at Low Cost 


for it only takes 6 cents @ word to carry your story 
to them. Among that number there’s a2 big chance 
that sanaeey, will get in touch with you and then it’s 


@ question o! 
It’s —_ p-~X% you'll get letters from a 00d 
of cases where 


1 
many people and we know of plen! 
our subscribers sold their stock in short order. 
Think it over serio mail your adv with 
remittance at 6 cents @ word to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Avenue - - New York City 








- 

















LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


——— 











Per 100 Ibe i915 1914 18IS «1914 1915 1014 
i 10.25 $10.40 $1.98 $ 9.3 $6.65 $6.00 
o'Peul .- 0s 890 6.50 5.43 
New York .. $80 10.00 Hee 10.00 7.00 | — 
Buffalo ..--- 10.00 9.60 815 20.10 7.25 6.50 
Pinsas City.. 9.90 10.00 1.50 9.25 685 5.85 
Bitsbure ... 9-60 9.40 8.10 "10.00 6.50 6.20 
At Chicago, little change was 
noted in the cattle trade. Large re- 


ceipts of medium grade grassers held 
market at recent leveis. Some ship- 
ping demand gave strength to bet- 
ter grades, but a spasmodic outbreak 
of disease in Illinois (immediately 


controlied), and suspicion directed 
toward herds in nearby states, re- 
sulted in weak market for feeder 


stock. The market for butcher stock 


was steady, choice yearlings and 
prime fed cows 7@8.25, prime year- 
ling heifers 9.50@10, canners and 


cutters 4@4.85, veal calves 8@11.50. 

Light receipts of all classes of hogs 
gave strong tone to the market, with 
increasing demand for handy light 


weights. Common packing hogs sold 
at $6.35@6.70 p 100 Ibs, fair to 
selected butcher stock 7.10@ 7.50, 


shipping hogs 7.25@ 7.85. 

Liberal receipts of sheep at Chicago 
and western points brought declines 
from recent strong levels, and sellers 
were forced to yield concessions. 

At New York, Aug 16—Steers were 
in light supply last week after Mon- 
day, and firm. Veals on Wednesday 


were slow and 50c lower; grassers 
about steady, closed dull. The sell- 
ing range for the week was: _ Steers 


$7@ 10.25 p_100 Ibs, oxen 6. 75 @ 7.50, 


bulls 5@7.25, cows 3@7 7.75, veals 8.50 
@13. 
jy 80 cars cattle and 3710 


ealves on sale, steers slow and steady; 
cows and bulis 15@25c lower. Steers 
of 1051 to 1420 Ibs sold at $7.50@ 
9.80 p 100 Ibs, oxen 6.75@8,.bulls 4.50 
@6.50, cows 3@7, extra do 1.75, veals 
8.50@ 12.50, culls 7@8, grassers and 
skim milk calves 4.50@ 6.50, fed and 
unfed calves 6.62%4 @8, yearlings 4@5. 

Sheep ruled steady to firm Wednes- 
day, closed dull and lower. Lambs 
opened active and,‘firm to 15c hig 
later trade was dull and prices easier. 
Selling range for the week was: Ewes 
$3.50@6.50 p 100 lbs, lambs 7.50@ 
10.40, culls 5.50@7.50. Today 66 cars 
sheep were on_ sale. Trade slow; 
sheep declined 25c, lambs dropped 
35@50c; several cars were carried 
over. Common to prime ewes sold 
at 3.50@5.75 p 100 lbs, culls 3@3.235, 
lambs 7@9, two cars at 9.15, culls 
5@6.50. Top price for Ky 9.15, Va 
9, W Va 9, Pa 8.75, State 8.50, O 8.50. 

Hogs advanced steadily during the 
week, closing 20c higher than Mon- 
day last. Today there were about 
three cars on sale, market steady. 
Heavy and medium weights sold at 
$7.60@8.30 p 100 Ibs, roughs 6.25 
@6.50. 


The Horse Market 


Trading was almost at a standstill 
last week, with very little doing out- 
side of seasoned work horses. Prices 
steady; ordinary to good heavy 
drafters $250@300 p hd, chunks 175 
@225, second-hand, general purposes 
horses 75@ 150. 

At Pittsburgh, cattle market slow 
under a liberal supply on Monday of 
110 cars, recent prices off 10@15c, ex- 
cept for choice offerings. Selected 
steers $9.40@9.60 p 100 lbs, good to 
choice 9@9.30, medium weights 8.50 
@9, fair 7.75@8.25, common to rough 
6.25@7, butcher bulls 5.25@7.50, cows 
4.75@ 4 heifers 5@8.50. Hog receipts 
Monday 40 double decks, market 
Steady. Heavy mixed droves 7.70@ 
7.80, medium to heavy Yorkers and 
light Yorkers 8.10@8,15, pigs 7.90@8 
Sheep receipts 27 double decks, mar- 
ket lower. Fair to good wethers 4.50 
@6.50, prime wethers 6.75@6.95, 
lambs. 6@8.50. Receipts included 800 
veal calves, market steady at 9@11.50. 


At Buffalo, cattle market recovered 
from recent weak condition, trade 
active on Monday under receipts of 
3125 head, most grades showing ad- 
vances of 25c. This placed top quo- 
tations on prime to fey beeves at $9.75 
@10.25 p 100 ibs, fair to choice 
butcher steers 9.50 @ 9.75, heifers 7.25 
@8.75, butcher cows 6.25@6.75. Hog 
receipts on Monday were 12,800, mar- 
ket slow at declines of 20@30c. 
Yorkers 8.10@8.15, gs 9.20@8.25, 
Te droves 7. 75 @7. Bs heavy droves 
-25@7.30. The sheep market was 
dull, prices 25@50c lower under re- 
ceipts on Monday of 4000 head. Top 
TTY gente at oy 9, culls 

GO, year . ewes 
6@6.25, wethers 7@7.25. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


“CHOICE CEEAMEERY BUTTER YER POUND 


New York Boston Chicago 
ae. ° 27% 28 25% 
29 30 pti 
1913. . 27 29 26 
1912.. 27 30 25% 
Butter 


At New York, arrivals continue in 
liberal supply under quiet demand, 
prices holding fairly steady. Extra 
emy 26@26%c p lb, fey 26% @27 *c,; 
firsts 24% @ finest dairy 25%c, 
fair to good 22@25c. 

At Elgin, cmy butter 24%c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, buyers conservative 
with price tendency toward slightly 
lower level. Supply continues abun- 
dant. N Y flats and twins colored 
13%@14c p i. white 13% @14\c, 
daisies 14% @15c Young America 
15% @15%¢e, Wis twins 13% @13%c, 
state skim cheese 10% @11%c. 


The Milk Market 


At New York, the milk market was 
fairly brisk although supply slightly 
exceeds demand, which is unusual at 
this season of the year. Usually the 
dealers are energetically seeking ad- 
ditional supplies. In some districts 
where the copious rains have not pro- 
duced an ample supply of pasturage 
there is a reduction. On the Lehigh 
valley, the supply is 45% below flush. 
The receipts last week showed a de- 
crease of 4533 cans of milk and 3031 
cans of cream from those of the 
previous week. The market value is 
a shade under 3%c p qt for Grade 
B in the 26-c zone. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-quart cans for the week ending 
Aug 14 were as follows: 

. Milk Cream 








BED cswisscqecscsess GR 3,458 
Susquehanna ....... 5,817 108 
West shore ......... 14,091 1,404 
Lackawanna ........ 60,890 2.650 
N Y C (long haul)... 115,116 3,522 
N Y C lines (short 

OS Pe eae 36 
SC . comtinee 3,951 
Lehigh valley ....... 2,122 
Homer Ramsdell line 93 
New Havem ........ 28 
Pennsylvania ....... 622 
Other sources ....... 37 

THA. cccccsscvecs BRS I 


I like ‘American Agriculturist. It 
is a very welcome guest at our house 
each week and always has something 
for each member of the family.— 
[Mrs W. McClure, Clearfield Co, Pa. 


Good Record Maker 


In a recent letter James E. Dodge, manager of 
Hood farm, writes: ‘‘Pogis 99th of Hood farm will be 
six years old December 25. Already he has 16 
daughters that have qualified for the register of merit. 
His first three daughters to fl.ish gave as two-year- 
olds an average of 884 pounds of milk and 585 
pounds of butter. Thirteen other two-year-old daugh- 
ters have been on test, an average of nine months. 
Their average production for that time is 6966.8 
pounds of milk, 454.6 pounds of butter, exceeding the 
year’s requirements by over 150 pounds of butter each. 
end three months yey VF His best daughter has 
given in seven months 8474 pounds of milk and 550 
pounds of butter. She bids fair to beat the world’s 
two-year record. We regard Pogis 99th as the greatest 
sire we ever owned, and the reason for his greatness 
is found when you consider his sire is the champion 
sire and his Pas 3 is the grand champion cow of the 


world. — 
Breeders Well Well Pleased 


Cramer L. Carden, owner and manager of the 
Mapleton Berkshire farm at Schuylerville, NY, 
“Tt was well pleased with the results that i 
have had from my advertisement in American Agri- 
culturist and will advertise again the last of August 
or first of ptember, as 1 am all sold out now. 
The Berkshires that I will have this fall are from 
the breeding of such as Highwood Bernice 8th, Sir 
Highwood Berryton Duke, and Lady Mapleton, her 
sire Todd of Kalosand. You will note that this stock 
is first-class and it will move fast.’’—|[E H 
In a recent letter, Davis & Adams of Munnwville, 
N Y, breeders of high-grade Holstein cattle, write: 
“Our herd is doing fine. We sare testing at this 
writing. and have one cow making 25 pounds butter 
fat and giving 80 pounds milk a day. We have 
shipped three bulls to Pennsylvania, and have one 
very e son of Sir Rag Apple Korndyke to go to 
Kansas.""—({E. A. H. 


Insures Life of , of Animals Sold 


An interesting method, not yet widely used, has 
been adopted by a cattle breeder of Ogie county, Ill, 
to encourage the sale of his stock. With each animal 
sold he gives an insurance policy good for one year, 
This man, 





cove! the possible death of the animal. 
John Janson, gives the following discussion of his 
meth 


| neve different amounts of insurance on the stock, 
according to their value. The bulls I offer for sale 
have $1 each, and 
$250 insurance. Yearlings have $75 
calves from three weeks to six months of 
An animal insured for $100 must be worth $125 at 
least. If the animal should die, the insurance will 
almost oyeeee | it, with a very small outlay of extra 
money. This is a good inducement for the beginner. 
because it protects him for the first year, while he 
is getting started. om insurance outs at veering 
rates, di diti Last winter, 
account of foot and mouth disease, 
a year for $100 insurance. 





Angus 
insured each imal jn bis herd oo 8 om 
wa, eekd tae premiera. and gave buyer the 





them have i ths. 
dairy cow, Sophie 19th. of 


world’s cha’ ood 
farm, is on her superior dairy a. as 
13 of the two-year-olds. wees the best one, are 
granddaughters of this | cow. w.—B A. 


Makes Start with Sherthoras 

William 8. Dunn of New York city. live stock_com- 
mission 2. as just 9 ~~) peiins Short- 
je of May & Otis of Grand Center, Pa, 
. Crane of Dalton, a, who has a 
acres. This is the first purchese 
the foundation herd, which will be 
ili be one of the biggest estabi'sh- 
They were oe Game heifers. coming 


10,000 pounds. milk in a year, a 


Rose. whose dai 

Shorthorn record ‘of 18.075 pounds milk in oe year 
and 735 pounds butter. Fifteen heifers are 
dams with records of from 8000 to 16.090 pounds 


nilk @ year. The sires and some of the doms of 
t. «se heifers have won bine ribbons at neariy all of 
the big fairs in the east. Doris Clay, dam « one of 


the heifers, has won first prize and grand cham) ion 
at the leading state fairs and et the International 
hive stock show at Chicago, = We congratulate Mr 
4 a ne on this are without 

eption the best lot of ontmels ever shipped from 
tis s famous establishment.—[E. A. H. 





Will Sell Baby Chicks 

Walter V. Olney of Naples, N Y. breeder of Single 
Comb Buff Leghorns, writes: ““My advertising in your 
paper has given good results. I think I could have 
sold more eggs gs had I continued my advertisement for 
a longer period. Am preparing to have baby chicks 
for sale another year from which I expect to have 
even better ret! 
youcg st 
raised, in both color and vitality. Will have 
fine show birds and heavy layers this year. I thank 
you for the interest which you have showu ute.’ 
(ek. A. 


Sheep Locking to Front 


In a recent letter from C. T. Bretell, 
Fillmore farms at Bennington, Vt. he says: 
garding the sheep industry, I think the prospects at 
the present time are looking very bright, and as the 
quarantine restrictions are now being lifted i am get- 
ting several inquiries each day for. breeding stock, 
and occasionally imquiries for show flocks. We have 
sold right out on rams, with the exception of five 
or six head of ram lambs. We have a good flock of 
off-going ewes, ages from four to seven years, which 
we would sell at a reasonable figure. and a flock of 
yearling ewes, of 30 head, which would be an elegant 
start for the breeder. I feel gure that if we are not 
involved in the war that the’ sheep business will be 
as brisk in the near future as we have ever seen it 
In regard to changing our ady, you will kindly find 
one inclosed.’’—[E. A. H. 


Cattle Business Picking Up 

Brown Bros of Canton, N Y, breeders of high- 
ciass Holsteins, write: “‘We have had some inquiries 
sale managers of late, and business seems to be 
picking up. We have females. from one 
year to two years old that we will dispose of this 
winter. They ought to be in pretty fine condition, as 
they have had about 50 acres of fine old meadow to 
run in. Our crops are fine, never better, will cut 
about 2% tons of hay to an acre. We had 30 acies 


manager uf , 


BARGAI 





of ciover this summer that will be retained for winter | 
A. H. 


| Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 


| Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct 


feeding. is 


Frank Peer Importation 

In a recent letter, Frank Peer. impor* er of high- 
class live stock of Cranford, N J, writes: ‘I have 
just arrived at New York city with 155 Guernsey 
bulls, cows and heifers; 20 head Jersey céws and 
heifers, and two Ayrshires. The Guernseys, all of 
which are for sale, are the finest lot I ever imported. 
Had conditions on the other side been normal, many 
of these cattle would not have been here, but on the 
rounds of English show circuits. A price list of this 
live stock will be issued shortly and forwarded to 
interested parties."’"—{E. A. H. 


Far Hills Berkshire Sale 

Following the organization of the New Jersey Berk- 
shire breeders’ association on June 26, 1915, it has 
been definitely decided to hold a Berkshire sale under 
the auspices the -association at Far Hills, N J, 
on August 31. The Far Hills fair grounds, at which 
place the sale is to be Neld, are equipped with every 
ay for caring for the animals. The grounds are 
less than a quarter mile from the railroad station. 


Registered Holstein Sale 


The t —* ae sale of registered Holstein 
cattle by ¢ w. . Benninger of Walnutport, Pa, 
recently A to a successful close on the Allentown 
fair grounds. Seventy-seven head were sold; the 
total realized was $12,828, an average of $166. Here 
are a few of the prices: De Kol Marcy Bell (bull), 
to Mrs P. Wilson of Alexandria, Va, $405; cow, 
White Farm Lady (1911), to William H. Walters of 
Quakertown, Pa, $400; bull, Fair Oaks Lonverse de 
Kol (1909), to William A. Russell of Carbondale, 
Pa, $400; cow, Jewel Johanna de Kol Alice (1910), 
to John A. Miller of Allentown, Pa, $435; cow, 
Hensinger Bees fel” to 8S. H. Heist of Center 


Square, Pa, Cc. Tf. Fox. 
Step Leaks | in F Feeding 
If the average hog breeder and feeder would stop up 


the leaks he vould’ more than double his net income. 
Ili-housed and poorly fed animals are not profitable. 
How about the lice, worms, etc, which prey 
in and out? reeder and feeder can get rid of 
these millions of unseen enemies very readily that live 
on the outside. Spraying with kerosene and coal tar 
dip will kill them. Dipping at intervals is better. 
There are some very satisfactory 
greasers today on the market. 
in @ convenient spot in the hogpen and the hogs 
will apply the louse dope themselves. A prepared 
oil or grease is put into a storage can or box and it 
feeds automatically as the hogs use it 


Live Stock Sale Dates 


24 W. P. Schanck, Ayrshires, Worcester, 
ass. 
Lacona, N Y, breeders’ ist public sale, 


Holsteins. 

25 Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co, Wellsboro, 
Pa, Holsteins. 
Holstein Sales Co, 
Fonda, N Y, Holsteins. 
31 N J Berkshire breeders’ 

sale, Far Hills, N J. 
Earlville, N Y, Madison-Chenango county 
club. Holsteins. 
Berkshire 


2 Pa Berkshire ge «4 
sale. Broad A: 
3-4 N Y State re ‘Sale Co, Holsteins, 
& Pedigree Co, 100 Hol- 
sale, Holsteins, 
re’ 2d an- 





Aug 


Montgomery county, 


assn, Berkshire 


assn, 


A ae 
ick’s dispersal 
Southwestern New York 
nual, Holsteins, Randol NY 
6 Holstein Sales Co, Cortland sale Holsteins. 
8 . Pa. D. B. York’s dispersal sale, 
olsteins. 
12-13 Breeders’ i cons sale, Holsteins, Syra- 
cuse, 
Nov 15-16 Syracuse, N Y, Liverpool Sale & Pedigrees 
Co’s 8th sale, Holsteins. 
17-18 Bariville, N Y, Medison-Chenango county 
club, Holsteins. 
Sere, HY Ki, Baomeost | Sale & Pedigree 
's 


Rarlritte. N oe. ane Sale & Pedi- 
Co's 24 Barivitie sale, Holsteins. 


1916 
San 17-18 


(9-20 


on pigs | 


7" 


'WANTE 





a 


i | 





ha yo | NY, 
March (1-16, "#6 
Texas cotton palace, Waco. Tex. Nov 6-21 
Augusta poultry show, Augusta, Ga, Nov 8-12? 
Centennial tebrati Pend) district formers’ 
soc, Pendicton, 8 C. Oct 13-14 
Montgomery pomona grange. Willow Grove, ~~ = ° 
state hort soc, Reading. Jan 17-22, “16 
Whitehall farmers’ club fair. PA Wnitehall a . 
Oct 13-15 
Md hort soc, Baltimore. Md Now 18-1) 
Monmouth poultry club, Ret Bank, Ps 3. Now 23-2 
North Jersey poultry assn, Newton, N J, Dec 14-47 
N J agri short course, New Brunswick, N J, = 
‘ov i> 
Me state grange, Dec 21-< 


Portland, 
Baltimore Co fair, Timonium, Md, Aug 31-Sept 
Industrial exposition, Roehester. N Y, Aug 30-Sept 1: 
Fayette Co fair, Oak Hill, W Va, Semt t-4 
Appalachian good roads assn, Bluefield, bel 19-1 
-i5 
Sissonville district fair, Sissonville, W Va, Oct 8-5 
Kutztown poultry assn, Kutztown, Dec 6-41 
Old Reading fair, Reading. Pa, 
Kent Co corn and agri show, Dover, Del, 
Berks corn contest, Reading, Pa, Dec 2-4 
Reading and pigeon assn, Reading. Pa. 


Dec 6-1 

Southwestern N Y breeders’ assn, Randolph, a 
il 
Cambridge valley fair, Cambridge, N Y, Aug 23-27 
Genesee Co fair, Batavin, N Y Sept 21-25 


Southwestern, New York breeders’ 
Holsteins, Randolph, N Y¥, 
and poultry show, Lebanon, Pa, Nor 22 


second annual, 
Oct Ul 








POULTRY BREEDERS 


SO MANY FLEMENTS enter into the ebtoping of 
eees by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our gubscribers that the publishers of this paper cgnnot 
svarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer ue- 
broken, por can they gua-antee the hatching of egus. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg scdvertisers to use this paper 
het our responsibility mus! end with that 
Barron- Wyckoff 


Strain S. C. White Leghorns 


To make room for growiar 
Stock and Eggs stock I am offering for we “ 
few choice otek deter” et a great eecrifice. Each 
male tranpnested during March. a ag gbsolatd 
arantecd. Selected egys fon, se per 1: 
59; $6.00 per 100; $26.00 se yy @ por tow 


90% fertility. guaran 
The Allen Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. 








noes , coms 


WN 
LEGt OWNS 


Fine one and two-year-old hons at eact: 
also cockerels $1. = A peeae = 


WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKFORD, DBI 





MQQWAAB0 THRIFTY- —— be 
White Wyandot -" a Campi Buff 
White aS, Stock, 





chicks nd ogee Ufiustrated ~— 
OWNLA RMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. ¥ 


PHEASANTS AND 
RABBITS 


Give your price and complete description. 
THE DEROY TAYLOR CO, - NEWARK. WN. ¥. 


THE FARMER’S BUSiNEss HEN 
White Or 
stook. 








for eggs and meat. Heavy winter 
pington cockerels, pullets and Ay 
values and —~n deal guaran 


RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, LYONS, WN. Y. 





Strong, vigorous, handsome birds frem po By cham - 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N. ¥. 





BELGIAN HARES—4 months os ~ at $2.50 por 
pr. Ready for breeding in months. Latge 
pound squab producing pigsons a . $4 per pr. = 


anteed mated. ducks. and 
H. A. Souder, G, Betiorecttioe Pe. 


Catalogue free. 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original | Greatest Sehosl and 
independemt with no capital invested 
the business taught In five weeks. 
catalog. Jones Nat'l School of 
Sacramento Birtd.. Chicago, 1) 








Carey M. Jones. Pres 





SWINE BREEDERS 








2% months old. 
lam Big Rosa 547500, 
Shipred C O D, First order 


Send along your order. 
HALL, - FARMDALE, OHIO 


POLAND-CHINAS 
Boars ready for service, bred sows and spring pigs, 
almost all ry a sired by pur champion bear 
c. C. M. BEATTY ORIENT, OHIO 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroe Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.B. Barnes. -Oxtord.N. 


Six extra Poland-China Boar 
sire Pawnee King 2d 217355, 
$10 each. 
choice. 
G. 8. 











D ro 200 spring iss of March and April far- 
u CS row. Bred from our large show and breed - 
ing. boars. Ready to ship at once. Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. J. MeLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, 0. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE Tgeeding Prices 1, 


ay sexes— Best of 
Ww.” BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE. xn x. 


MULE FOOT HOGS 


Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. ~~ ates Prices right 
BURKETT BROS., - COLUMBUS. 0 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 

















REGISTERED Wits igs. or seamen 
prices right. A few fall sows br to farrow in 
August. Now booking orders for spring pi 


«8. 
EUGENE P. BOGERS, - WAYVILLE, N.Y 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 


Bell Tel. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, 
75 CHOICD BERKSHIRD PIGS aired by Prides Hope- 











ful 167999, a grandson of jece «477000, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 exch’ tered, 
crated and express tisfaction aranteed. 
Pride Farm, J. Mayes, Prop., . Pa. 


N.Y. 
























































































































































Sal lt ai an 

















“H.C. & HB. Harponding, Dundes, N. ¥. 


Delchesters Berkshire 


“type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
hot akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring pigs. Trios 
@speciaity. © 

DELCHESTER FARMS 
“(Newtown Squere - Pennsylvania 


- Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


“Woodrow” Farm Berkslires; all fashionable 
outstanding individuals. Orders for export 























. “‘Woodrow.”” BROAD AXE, PA. 








| Pde? ins Be =. * - e: 
Start a Herd with These! 
Four registered Holstein heifers and 
a bi a 5 not related, very nicely 

ked and extra well bred, 6 to 10 
maths old. $525 buys the bunch. 
Come and see them. They certainly 
are a bargain. 


J. A. LEACH, CORTLAND, N. Y. 






























10 H 
OF FINE GRADE cows 


4 
| Pontiac sth, a son: a s00 of the K Rite Black 
a 
Suusdone atk eof the Pontiows: 


M, J. PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 
























UPLAND FARMS 
Guernseys 


A few extra well-bred young bulls for sale 
from great producing dams. 


Space! prices for a short time only. 
rite at once for pedigree and prices. 


H. E, MURDOCK, Manager, 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS six to ten months old, light in oan, straight, 

square and well { Hengerveld 
De Kol out of gran daughters of De Kol 2d Butter 
Boy 34, with A. R. O. records. Price $75 to $150 if 
taken at ‘once. This is less than half their value.* 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky nian ?, 
C. L. Banks & Son. Locus Stock Farm, New Berlin,N.Y. 


Ipswich, Mass. 














‘Championship _ Blood Predominates 
rolificacy have been requisite 
7) the Macvalopisent of 

“The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 
have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
. GENEVA, OHIO 
R. F. D. No. 2 


all ages; special 

; _ BERKSHIRES offering on boars 

- Feady See soreise, ne bred Gilts. Home of the 

Grand Cham ce toe of 1914. Write for what 
—s Fy! Some and see our herd. 

OOD FARM, - LOWELL, MASS 


“ee We have for pale, a number of young 
: price $25 trio, unrelated. Iso 20 mead of poms 

% boars, splendid individuals fro’ $25 
» nee Breeding, individuality and type 


F be beaten. Comprising tho blood of Cham 
ah Masterpiece, ye tte Berryton Duke, and 
- °° Brueworth. ARM. - ELKTON, MD. 















































ext thirty days. 
bred sows, one 


Berkshire rte ae dy 


open gilt; es o 
2 Sire and all priae 
ao. Me 8a, TILBURY, 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for-eale. Write your wante 
today. VALIJB HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 


BERKSHIRES 


Pair Pigs, unrelated, $15; trio pigs, unrelated. $25. 
9 high clase OTS-DaA- WA 
4 itis “co co, 73, ps Bian ‘Binghamton. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 
UAUDGUNEONGLEONGAUNGOQUULOUEONOLGNEOAUNONUGOOOECOOGCOEGAUNEOUTONUIUN0O9T0 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTHDOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 


Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. < 


W.H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


winners 
Owego (Tioga €o.), N. Y 




















UOLALSUAYUADEOLEQEUERSAOUELALAUANOG UO EAUNNN AML MAD AOE UU ED LEONA ELENA 








Pinehurst Shropshires 


he We are offering very choice Ewes and 








s for foundation stock, also fitted 
.* flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 








“ei the best. peas i catalogue. 
ge . H WARDWELL, 
ae Box 10, Bormmefela Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


ere offering from their noted a Dorset Flock, 

‘ fitted show flocks. If interested, wri 

Poo fy CT. BRETTELL, Mar., po acco VERMONT 
se _ Shropshire Sheep We. hare | some 


sexes and the bes 
Write for prices. 
CHILI STATION, N. Y. 





very 
well- 


Ea 8. DAVIS. 
HORSES, JACKS AND MULES 


ae 5 STALLIONS 











and MARES 


Belgians, Suffolks and G@lydes- 


dales. Special spring Offering of prize winners 
i, priced to sell. ere’s a reason in Bulletin 
4 13 entitled, ‘‘More Dollars.’ It’s Free. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. 








Grade Holsteins 


27 two-year-old Holsteins bred to a 
thoroughbred bull. 25 yearlings. 


A. R. ROWE & SON, TRUXTON, N.Y. 














Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calvés by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers. whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, _ Narberth, Pe. 
LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner; 
S. _ of King Segis and Bianche Lyons ong 
son of A. & G. Inka Kinley; dam a 

Seudnter of King Segis Pontiac, gr. gr. daughter % 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 2d and King of the Pontiaes. 
Sire of dam is @ brother to the $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf. Price very low. 

E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee 8t., 


Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 

daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 

marked, good individuals, dams sired by 

one of the best sons of’ Pontiac Korn- 

dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 
Buys heifer calf 


$100 three months old 


$150 Buys heifer six months old; 20-Ib. dam; 

? sister to 30-lb. jr. 4 year old. s 

Bulls Grendsons, King of the Pontiacs 
tested dams, $100 to $150 

Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 


$100—H. F. Bull—$100 
Born Feb. 7th, 1914 


Sired by Changeling Butter Boy DeKol. Dam Maid 
of Elmwood Hartje 2d, a 20.45 lb. daughter of a 


Ib. cow. 
FRED A. BLEWER, - - OWEGO, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead (Su 


1 Holstein bull born April 18, 1914. Sired by Heng. 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 25.95-lb. grand- 
daughter of Sir Clyde. This bull is large and growthy, 
color half and half. Write for pedigree and price. 


W. 8. HINCHEY, Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Offers H. F. = 


° . * 
Riverside Stock Farm tin" ‘Maren 5. 
1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King Pontiac Boon 
Lilith, @ son of King of the Pontiacs, with a 30-Ib. 
dam. Dam 24-lb. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna is; roe we hg if taken soon. First check gets 
him. A WN & SONS, West Winfield, N Y. 


Holstein Bull 


R. 0. daughter of 
for a quick sale, 





Syracuse, N. Y. 









































Son of King Quality, from an A. 
King Walker, rea for service, 
$125. First check gets him. 

J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCE, N. Y. 


One Carload 


of fancy 2 year old grade Holstein heifers for sale. 
EVAN DAVIS, JR., WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


Holstein service bull, price $90; 
For Sale: * two youngsters for $50 each and one 
or 


Send for photos and breeding. Write your 
wants to IDEAL DAIRY FARM, Brown Bros., St. 
Lawrence Co., Canton, N. Y. 


FOR SALE 


Choice pair reg. Holstein calves, bull and heifer, best 
breeding. $175 om the pair, Also reg. Chester White 
pigs, allages. C. C. Brayman, Albany Co., Westerlo, N. Y. 














ull calves from 
Registered Holsteins PWo.Sxe . sive 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
dam and — average 35.91 7 butter in seven days. 
HOME FAR CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 


Hillside Jersey Farm 28%,{0.3%s_ine 


bulls, each nearly a year old and ready for light 
service. Price $50 each. For ge write 
EUGENE F. WELLS, R. F. D. No3, TULLY, N. Y. 



























al highly graded Percheron Fillies 
9 black, weight 2000 ibe. forsale = “™* 


5 FANMS - Greenwich, N. Y. 
D } PERCHERON COLTS 























Holstein Bull Calves 


1100 pounds of butter in 365 days 


The youngest dow in the world to produce that amount 
is a "polled Holstein. Send for catalogue. 
GEO. B. STEVENSON & SONS, Clarks Summit, Pa. 


"| Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, R. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


Fresh Cows 


Always on sale at my stock farm. Tuberculin tested. 
8. HANSEN, Phone 56 PENNINGTON, N. J. 


Sired wi Rex 























He is one of the very best sons 
$8,000 cow. He has twen ism ase A. x O. daugh 
breeding as (eaten er Clothil 


as Pontiac Pet, the second far sees tee 


TUVALA EASELS 





W. W. JENNINGS - 


Sil 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 


of Pontiee Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac Rag Apple, the 
ters and four A.R.O. sons ; has 100% the same 
3721 Ibs. butter in seven days ; 874% the pg prectine 
the same breeding as ‘ 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven aaa and has 871% the same breeding as King os ¢ Pontiacs 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple ogee ah from high testing dams. 
Write for pariggns ee 


iii mn mnt MAHAN sng 
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‘ontiac L Korndyke 


‘e Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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Per ie 


Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 








(His sire, Kin 
born 





of the Pesta: dam 1091 Ibs. pone. 26193 me, milk in ly 
et 13.80 Ibs. 


av. 29 Ibs., $100. 
marked, 
ey will be sold quick. Write now 


yr. old, she enh blood a 
io (2, born Dec, 1 1914, dam 16.11 Ibs. t 
. These are fine. * sadivia 1a] 


dams sure to increase records. No | js 





FABIUS, NEW YORK 











East River Holsteins 
Registered and Grade 
Cows for Sale 


Cornucopia Korndyke Pontiac No. 
86875 heads the herd; he is one of 
the. best sons of ‘Pontiac Korndyke. 


Dam Ada Cornucopia Posch, butter 
7 days 32.20 lbs., 30 days’ record 
136.31 Ibs. 

50 REG. COWS for sale. 

10 Reg. bulls with Record dams. 
Farmers can buy these bulls at a 
PRICE they can afford to pay. 
THEY ARE GOOD. 

100 GRADE COWS due to freshen 
in Aug. and Sept. They are the kind 
that will please the man that wants 
DAIRY cows for MILK. 

Grade Heifers one and two yrs. 
old, all sired by Reg. bull 


JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland,N.Y. 
Dept. O. 


Bell-Phone Cortland or McGraw 
14F5. + 


3F2. 














COUNTRY LIFE FARM OFFERS! 


HOLSTEIN BULL 


Born May, -1915. Sired by Colantha Beauty Segis, 
son of the great Belle Segis, 31.87 lbs. of butter in 7 
days. The dam of ¢this bull is a 14.62 lb. 3-year-old 
daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th, sire 
of 11 A. R. O. daughters. The next dam has a record 
of 21.90 Ibs. butter in 7 days and is a granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol. This is a nice straight calf 
and is very cheap at $50 with all papers, 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 








King of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy @ bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“ Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


























20, days, 194 Shep nee suk stood 
8, . ra 
individ all. from % 0. “ame. Write 
qeageiess. Ted Yaten ates Farme, Orchard Park. rare ¥ 


SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
ug., Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers. 
100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls. 
A few young reg. Holstein bulis. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


$75—FOR SALE—$75 





A very = ow young bull, born April 22, 1915. Dam 
20 Ibs. yrs., 79.47 Ibs. in 30 days. Her sire’s 
dam, Oaktand Vrenagelsche, 2266 lbs., a daughter 


of Vrenagelsche 2d, a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
Pontiac Hengerveld, he a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra. and from 29.14 daughter of Sir Veeman 
Hengerveld. seven 30 Ib. daughters. Write soon and 
get a bull from a*herd that is making good the year 


around. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 


Munnaville Madison Co., N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, m fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 








; to quick buyers. for bull calves, 
Special Prices from four to aime oo old, 


backed by 30-Ib butter records on both sides of pedi- 
gree. _ Veeman. Lyons, Pontiac and strains, 
State about what you wish to pay. Write today. 
IVORY R. FO Owego, N. Y. EB. H. FOSTER, 
Barton, N. Y. A@4ress correspondence to Barton, .N. Y. 


A. R. O. Holstein Bull Calves | = 
Big producing dams. $35.00 and up. 
HENRY K. JARVIS, WEEDSPORT. N.Y. 








| the leaders in saledom. 


THE 18TH SALE 


promises to be one of the very best 
ever promoted by the 


Breeders 
Consignment 


Sale Co. 


That means it will be one of the best sales 
ever staged, for these people have been 
Year after year 


| they have displayed a lot of cattle of extra. 





ordinary quality. Among the nine 
represented are as good cattle as ever lived, 
The company has a reputation to maiutain 
and this sale is certain, as have their sales of 
the past, to be an event outstanding in Hol. 
Stgin affairs. It isn’t necessary to go into 
detail. You know wimt to expect. The only 
things to remember are 


THE SYRACUSE SALE 
PAVILION, OCT. 12-13, 1915 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


All cattle over six months of age will be 
tuberculin tested by state approved veteri- 
narians. 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., 
Inc., Sale Managers 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
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A Chance of a Lifetime 


a great pure-bred Holstein bul! for 
$100. ‘Sir Korndyke Pontiac Joe, a very fine indi- 
vidual, in color largely white. SIRE, Sir Korm- 
1s Pontiac Artis, who has now nearly 50 

R. ©. daughters; the oldest has made over 
36 Ibs. butter in 7 days. and all of them have 
large records for age. His dam, Pontiac Artis 
won $296 from the association, the most that any 














cow ever won. DAM. 8. H. Pontiac E; 
A. RB. O. 13.86 Ibs. butter in 7 days at 2 » 
and 2 months, under unfavorable conditions; 
is one of the most promising daughters of 8! 
Veeman- Hengerveld, the greatest sire of tle 
present day. 
W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. Y. 
SPOT FARM % Bolstein heifer and bul! calves 
4 $15 each. Express paid in lots 
Holsteins *{°. 1 registered bull 8 months 
old, 3 bulls 6 months old, $50 
each, 1 bull 3 months old §:%), 
express paid. 35 high grade yr 


lings and two year olds, ‘4) 
each. Registered and high g:.1 
cows at very low prices. 


REAGAN BROS., 
TULLY, N. Y. 











VANDERKAMP FARMS 


OurBull Calves Are Moving Now 


That Quarantine Restrictions Are Slackened 
We have still a few left 
is 6 months old sired b 
sae Herd sire, son of wi ae eels: 
28-Pound Four- Yeor-0ld 
She is sure to enter thirty- coma a class 
Write for al ition 


Ro our Sen.0r 








Proposi 
F. C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


300 Head For Sale 








st lase up at 100 high Holstein cows, fresh 
heifers nicely marked and 

Dead -f istered cattle, consist 

of 80 calves. Prices 


ym 4 ry sotd be before November |. 
A. BR. PROBST. - - 










MUNNSVILLE, N. % © 
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LAST CALL 
Pennsylvania’s Great 


Holstein Sale 


F August 25, 1915, at Wellsboro, Pa. 


The Tioga County Breeders 


ts hold a sale of extra high class stock. The cattle which will repre- 
++ sent selections from some of the best herds in the country, will also 
‘?  inelude 

b The Entire Dispersion 

i of the Foehtland and J. D. Patterson herds. 

H A dozen are A. R. O. eows with nice records. 


& A third of the offerings are daughters of some of the best bred 
f and best known sires. 


# A seore or more others are granddaughters of some of breed’s 
++ greatest sires. More than a third are from A. R. O. dams. 
7 Of eourse it would be too late now to send for a eatalog and be 


ts able to receive it before you would have to start for the sale, but 
f remember this sale represents a lot of extra good breeding. There 
= are no 30-lb. cows offered, but then there are a number of good 
‘; young things as yet untried that have most excellent prospects be- 
* fore them. The breeding is right, and we are assured by the con- 
signors that, individuality and physieal condition considered, this 
+ will be the best one-day sale ever pulled off. 


If you are looking for some good young eows or heifers to take 
home and develop, be sure to attend this sale. 


" LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE CO,, Inc. 
ul - Sale Managers 
a LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
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FEATURES 


of the N. Y. State Breeders’ Holstein Sale, to be 
held in Syracuse, N. Y., September 3 and 4, 1915 


(the two days following the Madison-Chenango Sale at Earlville) 


1. The entire Hilldale Herd, of close to 80 head, owned by J. A. 
Stanton & Son, New Woodstock, N. Y. The herd sire, King Segis 
Beets, only will be reserved to head E. M. Stanton’s new herd at 
Manlius. 

In the Stanton herd are more than fifty daughters of King Segis 
Beets and cows bred to him. This famous sire now has upwards of 
40 A. R. O. daughters, including a 31%-lb. 4-yr.-old and a 30.7-Ib. 
3%-yr.-old. His stock represents individual quality of the highest 
order as well as breeding. 

__ 2. Twenty-seven head (mostly two and 3-yr.-olds) consigned by 
C. F. Hunt, Oran, N. Y. In this consignment are: 


7 two and three-year-old daughters of the 33-lb. sire, Sir 
Pietertje Lyons Hengerveld. 

12 two-year-old daughters of Governor Walker 2d (who 
was by Governor Walker and from Netherland Segis). 

A beautiful 2-yr.-old daughter of King Walker. 

This consignment is undoubtedly one of the finest ever 
put into a public sale. 


3. Ten head of the best that Harry B. Davis, Chester, N. Y., has 
to offer. In this consignment are 3 daughters of King of the Pon- 
tiacs. Daughters of: 


King Segis Beets. 
Spring Farm Pontiac Cornucopia (the 44-Ib. bull). 
Heifers bred to Korndyke Butter Boy. . 


4. A dozen beautiful individuals consigned by S. M. Strickland, 
Carthage, N. Y. Among these are several daughters of Karel Korn- 
dyke Hengerveld De Kol. The Strickland cattle have size and quality 
and are always a good advertisement for their owner. 

5. Twenty head consigned by Smith Brothers, De Ruyter, N. Y. in- 
cluding 14 daughters of Prince Pontiac Jessie Korndyke (a 29-lb. son of 
Pontiac Korndyke). These heifers would make a desirable foundation 
for a high-class herd. 

6. The consignment of Henry Stevens & Son, Lacona, N. Y. Cattle 
true to the Stevens Herd standard, several bred to Spring Farm King 
Pontiac 6th. 

In the sale will be some uncommonly fine offerings in young bulls. 
In the quality of its entries, the coming event will be, by far, the best 
in the series. The consignments throughout will be in keeping 
with the character of the Stanton herd, whose dispersal will constitute 
the Outstanding Feature of the Sale Season. Write for catalog to 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, Lacona, N. Y. 
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The Madison-Chenango 


Holstein Sale 


The second sale in the Madison-Chenango series 
will be held in the new sale pavilion at 


Earlville, New York 


Entries will be limited to about 160 head, all of which will be 
personally inspected by a committee of the Club, before the sale. 

The world-famous 32%-lb. cow, Lottie Walker Spofford, is one 
of the important entries. She is the only cow in the world to make 
five records, different years, each above 29 Ibs., and the only cow in 
the United States to make four records above 30 lbs. 


In the sale will be fifteen splendid females bred to King Korndyke 
Sadie Vale (two of whose first§daughters in milk have made records, 
as junior 2-year-olds, of over 26 Ibs. each). Among these fifteen 
are daughters of King Segis De Kol Korndyke and the $15,000.00, 
44-Ib. bull, King Segis Pontiac Cornucopia. 


The consignors are making an extra effort to have their herds 


breeders who are selecting for this event the best their herds afford: 


average, Be Sure to attend the Madison-Chenango Sale. 
Write early for catalog. 


E. M. HASTINGS, Sale Manager, LACONA, N. Y. 








Wednesday and Thursday, Sept. I and 2 


the two days preceding the New York Breeders Sale at Syracuse 


well represented in this sale. Follpwing is a list of the twenty 


A. A. Hartshorn Holstein Co., Stanley Bliss, Earlville, N. Y. 
Hamilton, N. Y. F. B. Burton, Morrisville Sta., N. Y. 
Brothertown Farms, Deensboro, N. Y. Ryan & Leland, Hamilton, N. Y. 
Clayton Sisson, Sherburne, N. Y. E. H. Powell, Plymouth, N. Y. 
Irwin Langworthy, Hamilton, N. Y. Briggs & Cummings, 
Kutschbach & Son, Sherburne, N. Y. Sherburne, N. Y. 
Fay & Cloyes, Earlville, N. Y. Dr. O. S. Langworthy, Hamilton, N. Y. 
H. C. Wood, Morrisville, N. Y. F. B. & W. B. Sprague, 
J. R. Parsons, Earlville, N. Y. Smyrna, N. Y. 
A. L. Shelton, Guilford, N. Y. R. C. Wells, Sherburne, N. Y. 
Hartshorn & Babcock, Homer Collins, Earlville, N. Y. 
Hamilton, N. Y. L. S. Jones, Sheds, N. Y. 


Madison and Chenango Holsteins are world-famous for size and 
quality. If you are in the market for cattle that are far above the 








THE GREATEST 


Holstein Sale 


ever held—in one of the Best Dairy Sections of the Country 
will be held at the Jefferson County Fair Grounds 


Sept. 10, 1915, at Watertown, N.Y. 
compre prcseally OO Daughters 


of such well-bred and well-known sires as the following: 

Pontiac Korndyke Hengerveld (4 by him), De Kol 2d’s Pauline 
3d’s Paul (2), Sir Segis Korndyke Walker (2), Prince Fraulein 
Pontiac (2), Manor Belle Korndyke (4), Pietertje De Kol Johanna 
Prince (3), Baron Segis Pontiac Clothilde (2), Wellsland Korndyke 
Gladi (2), Hengerveld Chief (3), Segis Walker King (5), Pietertje 
Maid De Kol Prince (2), Soldene Colantha Johanna Lad (2), Oak- 
hurst King Witra (2), Aarori Cornucopia (3), Ridgeway Korndyke 
De Kol Prince (2), Prince Nanuet (4), Prince Leo Netherland De 
Kol (2), Prince Buffalo Johanna (2), Sir Sadie Cornucopia Clo- 
thilde, Correct Change, Calamity Butter King, Sir Copia Colantha Lad, 
Lewis Prilly Rouble Hartog 2d, Woodbine Pontiac Hengerveld, 
Prince Kiatta Mercedes, Idaline Veeman De Kol, King Segis De 
Kol Ormsby, Sir Gelsche Walker Segis, etc. 


Further, we find practically Seventy-five 

instances where the following noted sires appear as grandsires: 

Pontiac Korndyke (9 times), Calamity Jane’s Paul (2), Walker Korndyke Segis 
(2), King of the Pontiacs (2), Manor Johanna De Kol (5), Sir Korndyke Johanna 
De Kol (3), King Segis De Kol Korndyke (2), Sir Johanna Colantha Gladi (2), Sir 
Korndyke Manor De Kol (3), Hengerveld Chief (2), Leila De Kol Johanna Lad (2), 
The Milk & Butter King (2), Sir Tehee Cornucopia (3), Butter Boy Artis Henger- 
veld (2), Beauty Pietertje Butter King Jr. (2), De Kol 2d’s Butter Boy 3d (2), 
King Segis (2), Pontiac Korndyke Hengerveld, De Kol 2d’s Pauline 3d’s Paul, 
Pledge Spofford Calamity Paul, Sir Sadie Cornucopia, Changeling Butter Boy, Sir 
Korndyke De Kol Netherland, Colantha Johanna Lad, Lewis Prilly Rouble Hartog, 
Pietertje De Kol Johanna Prince, Sir Prilly Walker, Dutchland Sir Korndyke Gladi, 
Pietertje Hengerveld Mutual De Kol, Inka’s Pietertje Duke, Brightest Canary, Korn- 
dyke Queen De Kol’s Prince, King Pontiac Champion, Sir Korndyke Pontiac Pleione, 
King Veeman De Kol, De Kol 2d’s Paul De Kol Prince, De Kol Burke, King Segis 
Pontiac, etc. f 

There are four granddaughters of the famous milk producer, Pontiac Pleione 
(24,802.2 Ibs. in 346 days), also granddaughters of such noted cows as Tidy Abbe- 
kerk Princess Bettina (30.1 Ibs.), Copia Hengerveld 2d’s Princess (25.7 Ibs.), 
Addie De Kol Hartog (30.5 Ibs.), Empress Pontiac Hengerveld (28.1 Ibs.), Pontiac 
Columbo (29.9 Ibs.), Cleopatra Gelsche (29.1 Ibs.), etc. 


REMEMBER 
that all animals offered are females, all are unblemished and that all 
over six months of age will be tuberculin tested by state approved 
veterinarians. This is a wonderfully good opportunity to buy some 
good young things that are right. 
You will have to write now if you want a catalog. 
LIVERPOOL SALE AND PEDIGREE CO., Inc., Sale Managers 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 
Calamity Koradyke Hengerveld (2), DeKol 2d’s Netherland (2) 
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preted the family’ 


*many of the replies. 


é 


What Have They Just Said ? 
THROBBING INTEREST AROUSED BY TIS 

PICTURE—7467 REPLIES REVEAL THE 

HOPES AND FEARS, THE LOVES AND 

CHANGES IN FARM FAMILIES EVERY- 

WHERE, 

Your heart quickens, your emo- 
tions are stirred, your enthusiasm is 
areused, sentiment moistens the eyes, 
the mind is inspired, the will strength- 
ened and confidence insured as you 
read our subscribers’ interpretations 
of what has just been said by each 
of these folks in the typicai farmer’s 
family here illustrated. 








What Have They Just Said? 


That over 7000 readings of this 
family’s minds were sent in, during 
the busy midsummer season, indicates 
that aimost countless thousands of 
people were gripped by this unique 
picture. For experience points out 
that from 100 to 500 persons are in- 
terested for each one who is moved 
to write a reply. The latter became 
so full of it they simply had to ex- 
press themselves—not so much for 
the few modest prizes offered as out 
of interest in an affair that makes its 
irresistible appeal to one and all, old 
or young, both sexes. 

One unique result is the fresh in- 
sight this contest affords into the 
interests common to farm folk every- 
where, Their problems vary in de- 
tail in ‘different sections, and under 
different conditions, but the princi- 
ples and influences, practices and am- 
bitions involved are essentially the 
same. It is this “alikeness’’ which 
gradually develops a homogeneous 
nation out of the varied elements 
that are fusing into the virile Ameri- 
can people. 

Many replies thought the family 
were in conference over the prospec- 
tive marriage of son or daughter. 
Others thought the talk was about 
buying an automobile, or exchanging 
the old car for a new one. Ngarly 
1000 interpreted it as a family confab 
over the purchase of more land, im- 
proved machinery, and _ pure-bred 
stock for the farm, or labor-saving 
devices and other things for making 
the house itself more homelike. It is 
significant that so many replies urged 
better conveniences for the house— 
two to one, compared to farm equip- 
ment. 

The boy and girl want to leave the 
farm for the city, was the idea of 
about 1500 replies. About two-thirds 
of these evidently were written by 
the younger set, They throb with 
the ambitions of youth who seek the 
new and unknown, or express the 
hopes of boys and girls who, because 
of real or fancied. grievances, are dis- 
gusted with farm life. 

Some answers were short, some 
long—there was no rule or limit. A 
few were in verse. Mother’s love and 
self-sacrifice, father’s undemonstra- 
tive but deep feeling, vibrate through 
Various differ- 
ent _topics were suggested in other 
replies. . One interpretation expressed 
a thought that now recurs with 
increasing frequency in American 
families: 


“TRAMP, TRAMP, TRAMP, THE BOYS ARE 
MARCHING,” : 


Pather—‘‘Daddy did the same thing 


50 2 avs ago. 
; her—"I didn’t raise my boy to be 
a soldier.” 
ghter—"“Don’t forget to drop a 
line to mother.” 
. Son—"God be with you ’till we meet 
again.” 


[Wallace R. Fox, Hopkins, Minn. 


Of the most human interest and 
significance is it that over 4000 inter- 
‘ s conference as 
‘upon the changes from the 










..and former ideals in 
: men and women of 


farmers, as well as the ambitions of 
boys and girls who are to be the farm 
men and women of the near future. 

The part that the new education is 
to play in the agricuiture of to- 
morrow is almost universally empha- 
sized in these replies. The large pro- 
portion evidently written by parents 
testifies to widespread appreciation 
among fathers and mothers of the 
training which agricultural colleges 
are giving annually to some 10,000 
new boys and girls. That the ele- 
ments of such training are to be 
universally applied through our com- 
mon schools to the 95% who do not 
go to college is a hope these replies 
also express for thousands of parents 
and young folks. 

The Prize Winners 
$10 to A. T. Swartz of Altamont, N Y. 
$5 to-Frances Swanson of Bozeman, 
Mont. 
$4 to.C. W. Hunt of Charlotte, N Y. 
$3 to J. H. Cunningham of Easton, Il. 
Three of $1 each to Mrs Julia A. Brown 
of Eastport, Me, H. E. Romine of 
Fair Oaks, Ind, and W. W. Ball of 
Rugby, Va. 

All of these will appear in subse- 
quent issues, the first two herewith. 
The contest was open to all, without 
any condition or fee. It was a huge 
success. Some that did not win prizes 
may be printed later, and will be 
paid for as stated. 


The Two Voices 


First Prize—By Amy T. Swartz, New York 


FATHER: “My children, you have 
now reached a point in your lives 
where two voices are calling you. 
The one is the voice of the world; 
the other is the voice of the home. 
For you, my son, the voice of the 
world speaks with exceptional clear- 
ness. The offer of $1500 a year as 
farm manager for a rich man is very 
flattering, and I cannot oppose your 
acceptance of it. Nevertheless, _- 
wish you to listen well to the voice 
of the home before you decide to 
leave the old farm. During the past 
year in which we have worked to- 
gether you have proved that your 
college education has not lessened 
your ability for hard work. If you 
should decide to remain with us, it 
is my intention to turn over to you 
the management of the farm, and 
thus give you a chance to put into 
practice those theories which you 
have acquired at school. We have 
also made plans for our little girl. 
If she prefers the old farm to the 
schoolroom, we shall give her an 
opportunity to demonstrate her 
knowledge of domestic science, You 
hear the voices; you must decid® 
which you will heed.” 

MOTHER: “Do not think, for one 
moment, that if you answer the call 
of the home you will have to sacri- 





fice your ideals and ambitions. As 
this farm is brought up to its maxi- 
mum productiveness, the neighbor- 
ing farms cannot fail to show the 
good influence. Successful farm 
development must come along with 
improvement in the farm home. The 


strength and enthusiasm of our young 
men and young women are needed 
in order to accomplish these things.” 

DAUGHTER: “‘Why should I wish to 
leave the old farm? Do the violets 
bloom on the city pavements? Do 
the birds in other trees sing more 
sweetly than those in my father’s 
orchard? No; the voice of the home 
is more beautiful than the voice of 
the world.” 

Son: ‘Yes, yes, sis, I agree with 
you. I cannot tell you how happy I 
shall be to stay here, and as the 
years go by I hope to prove it. I 
want to thank father for the confi- 
dence he has shown in me, and for 
the privilege of testing the univer- 
sity methods here at home. Howe 
ever, his judgment and experience 
will still be mneeded.+ Too much 
theory might not be good for the 
farm that. must support us all. As 
I studied, the old farm was ever 
before me, but when that offer came 
it was rather alluring, especially as 
I thought it would enable me to pay 
back the cost of my education. But, 
if father is not thinking of the 
money, I can see mo reason why I 
should go away. Here we are bound 
together by the closest ties of rela- 
tionship... We represent experience 
and education.. Let us work with 
such diligence and harmony that this 
farm and home shall be made a 
wonderful example of the possibilities 
of the average American homestead. 


Eure of Still Farther West 

Becond prize—Francis Swanson, Montana 
Son: “Well, then, we decide to sell 
our farm here, where land is so high 
priced, and buy a larger and irrigated 

tract farther west?” 

FATHER: - ‘‘Yes,..1.. believe -we 
make a go it; -with the knowledge 
you have acquired at the agricultural 
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Sanindiing affairs have to do with life on the farm and in the home-—Seeking after worth-while things—Requisites 
for permanent prosperity are found not only in the soil, but also in the ambitions 








college and with the experience I 
have had.” 

MoTHER: “I am willing, for we 
can all be together, and daughter is 
now educated so she can help so 
much.” 

DAUGHTER: “How I shall love to 
live in the Gelden West, with its fine 
climate, inspiring scenery and newer 
life.”’ 

The Change 

Fourth prize—J. H. Cunningham, Mlinois. 

*/FATHER: “Do you folks think we 
can spare the money to install a 
water system and the other improve- 
ments for a modern home?” 

MOTHER: “Oh, surely we could 
manage some way to make enough 
money from our poultry and garden 
if necessary. You know we have 
done without those things so long.” 

DAUGHTER: “Please do, father, let 
us have a real model home! It will 
be so much nicer. And don’t you 
think that mother dear is entitled to 
those things?” 

Son: ‘ ‘Father there is simlpy no 
use pleading a lack of time or money 
any longer. We have no mortgage, 
Plenty of cash and everything needed 
on the farm. Let us get. busy and 
arrange things in the house as should 
have been done years ago. 








Net Gains from Summer Boarders 
The net gains from taking sum- 
mer boarders are by no means con- 
fined to the returns in dollars and 
cents. But as the thought of a re- 
plenished purge is usually the great- 
est inducement for the undertaking, 
the report of the (average) year with 
approximate data will be of interest. 
The season with us covered the ten 
weeks from the middle of June till 
Labor day. The average number of 
boarders was eight, and the price of 
board eight dollars a week. Chil- 
dren were charged less, and adults 
wishing special rooms paid more. 
The money taken in during the 
season amounted to about six hun- 
dred and forty dollars. Our expenses 
were comprised within the following 
list of items: The wages of a hired 
girl for ten weeks took fifty dollars. 
A month of the hired man’s time, 


ordinarily taken up ‘with general 
farming, was given to the gardens, 
because of the extra demand ‘for 


vegetables. The price of this work 
was thirty dollars; seed, fertilizers 
and incidentals amounted to ten dol- 
lars, while laundry sent out added 
ten more. 

The cost of food material and fuel 
for each person we reckoned at two 
dollars and fifty cents a week, and 
that for our own family at about a 
dollar a week each. The reason for 
this difference was because we seldom 
ate with the guests and sometimes 
omitted some delicacy. Much of the 
cost of material could be included in 


the sum for their food. As a result 

we had: 

Gross income ........-. $640.00 

po Ee Sareea aaa 50.00 

Garden work and incidentals... 40.00 

LOBED - . 060 ees bse bninoek 000% ° 10.00 

CROROTINE 16 60 cbc ccoversn «+ 240.00 
ees SOONOO . sc cies we bebee $340.00 

Net Gain ......s0..+++ $300.00 


But other returns must not be en- 
tirely omitted. There was much sat- 
isfaction in making the house at- 
tractive to our guests. Their enjoy- 
ment of the food provided made the 
getting of meals a delight. Fre- 
quently our guests were also special 
friends, and we looked forward to 
their coming almost as do parents 
the return of children. Much helpful 
information regarding the outside 
world, a better knowledge of our 
common birds and flowers, and an 
enlarged circle of friends, were some 
of the perquisites. We felt a stim- 
ulus to do and be our best, and re- 





garded our summer’s work as a 
success. 
For Hot Weather 
Cool, dainty clothes, easy to con- 


struct, are what appeal®to the home 
dressmaker these warm days. The 
six patterns illustrated meet these 
requirements, and are good looking 
besides. 
7293—Child’s Rompers 
Cut in sizes 1, 2 and 8 years. The 
novel feature of these rompers is in 
the buttoned inseam. Otherwise the 
garment is of plain sacque cut with 
Closing in the back, but there is no 
opening across the waistline, as in 
other models, The neck is round 
and the sleeves long or short. 
7277—Child’s. Dress 


Cut in sizes 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. To 
be. made in a morning of a »mere 


serap of material this. style is: ideal... 


‘There is a wide collar*at 
of the plain blouse, whi 







front. The skirt has three go 
and, like the waist, closes in ree 
center of the front. the 


7316—Ladies’ Apron 

Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
bust measure. Linen, gingha 
calico can be used to make this 


INCheg 
Mm op 


with the collar, cuffs and beli o;° 
trasting material. The apron gj” 
on over the head and has small 
collar and short sleeves. nal} 
7288—Ladies’ Skirt 
Cut in sizes 22 to 32 inches Wai 
measure. This skirt is idea! for = 
tailored model and is cut iy two 
gores. It fits the figure neatly at 1}, 
top, and from the line of the hips 
to the hem the width is increased py 
extending the material to form a rr, 
versed box plait at each side, 
7303——Misses’ Dress 
Cut in sizes 14, 16, 18 and 20 year 
Somewhat in the Norfolk style this 
dress has a square yoke in front ang 
back, below which the fullness ig 
either smocked or gathered. The 





Closing is in the center front and the 


jacket blouse passes the hips. The 
skirt is cut in four gores. 
7236—Child’s Hat 
Cut in sizes 1, 3 and 5 years. This 


favorite type of summer hat is made 
with a buttoned-on crown. The brim 
may be varied by making it with 
plain or scalloped edge, with or with- 
out stitching, plain or trimmed with 
ruffles. When plain such materials 
as linen, pique and poplin are suitable 
and when ruffled, organdie, muslil, 
soft silk and the like are used. | 

Order by number from our fashion 
department, care of this paper. Price 
of all patterns 10 cents. 





Partners 
MRS Cc. H. H. 

My husband and I are partners, 2 
work as well as in pleasure. Whe? 
ever he makes a deal of any kind he 
gives me my share of the money 


do as I please with. He _ bousht 
me a great labor saving — 
namely, a gasoline engine wil 


power washer and churn. 


We are pals as well as partners 


When supper is over I help him 
with his chores and then he in tum 
helps me with mine and also wipé 
the supper dishes. We do this wa 


cause we like to work together. 
also enjoy reading a good book 
gether; one reads one chapter a 
the other the next. 





Not Guilty 
“Have you frogs’. legs?” asked & 
man of the waitress im a resteural 
“No, sir, | haven't,” flushed the sit 
herself up; indignantly. 
that makes me walk 
a 


feumati 
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ie Widow's Weapon 


A narrative in which is recited the amazing scheme of Deacon Weatherby by which he thought 


the citadel of Mrs Johnson’s 


affections could be scaled--A culmination he was not anticipating---By Faye N. Merriam 


Deacon Weatherby , slyly, 
watching his hostess out of 
the corners of his speculative eyes. 
The widow Johnson smiled. 
Another woman might have snorted; 
put Mrs Johnson was not the snort- 
ing kind, a quality that made her 
seem doubly attractive ih the eyes-.of 
Deacon Weatherby—and others. 
“Oh, I get along,” she said com- 
fortably bending over her sewing. 


a2 need a protector,” asserted 


“You have gotten along so _ far,” 
corrected the deacon, “providence 
has been kind and you have been 


lucky—very fortunate indeed!” 

“How you talk!" exclaimed ‘the 
widow catching a stitch carefully, 
“one would think I lived in the wilds 
of Africa.” 

Deacon Weatherby frowned until 
his brows wrinkled adventurously out 
along the bridge of his‘ nose. mt 
lone woman is just as much in need 


of protection right in this county 
these days!" he declared, “I swan, 
when I think of you here all alone 


nights without even a watch dog for 
protection, sometimes it makes my 
blood run cold. Ever since poor Silas 
died I been a-pitying you.” 

Mrs Johnson bit off a_ thread. 
“Why—since ?” she inquired casually. 

The deacon stammered. “Why-- 
why—then you had a natural pro- 
tector,” he said, “you were not a 
lone woman.” 

“TI was often a lonely one,” said 
the widow quietly. “I guess I speni 
just as many nights alone then as I 
ydo now. You know very well Silas 
never came home-until they carried 
him there.” 2 

The deacon squirmed. 
a powerful intemperate man,” 
mitted at length. 

“Even when he was in the house 
he was too lazy or intoxicated, one 
or the other, to protect a flea,” the 
widow added. 

The deacon 
imaginary piano, 
his chair for a keyboard. 
dead past bury its dead,’ ” 
ponderously. 

“T buried Silas,” answered Mrs 
Johnson, “and I am willing for him 
to stay buried. You were the one 


“Silas was 
he ad- 


drummed upon an 

using the sides of 
“*Let the 
he quoted 


that was re-erecting his imagine as 
an ideal protector. I don’t need a 
protector, anyway.” 

“My dear lady,” expostulated 
Weatherby, “you don’t realize what 
you are saying. Have vou seen the 


the morning paper?” 


The widow shook her head. The 
deacon took the sheet from his 
pocket, unfolded it carefully and 
pointed to flaring headlines. 

“Look at that!’ he said trium- 
phantly. 


“You read it to me,” returned the 
other, “I haven’t time to stop just 
now.” 

Deacon Weatherby 
throat, wrinkled the skin up under 
his glasses and read, “Daring Bur- 
glary in Caper County. Emmet Long’s 
place on the Waterloo Road entered 


cleared his 


and many valuables taken.” 
He glanced at the widow trium- 
phantly. “Mighty silly burglars,’ 


commented that individual coolly, “I 
guess all the valuables he could find 
in Emmet Long’s house wouldn't 
break his back to pack away.” 

The deacon laid down the paper. 
“That isn’t the point’’ he said, “Con- 
sider the fact that a house not three 
miles from you has been burglar- 
ized! The next time it may be yours!” 

“Might be yours, either,” the 
widow retorted. 

“T know, I know,” expostulated the 
deacon, “but I am a man—I can pro- 
tect my own property and. myself. 
But you are alone here—what would 
you do if you woke up at night and 
found a burglar in your home—in 
this very room.” He wound his legs 
about the chair and pointed dra- 
matically toward the opposite corner. 

The widow followed his finger with 
unimaginative eyes. “I don’t know,” 

‘She confessed, “but I guess there 
won't be any come.” 

“Widow Johnson,” exclaimed 
deacon, “your | short-sighted 
placency ill becomes you. 
yourself, I beg of you!” 

The widow started a little. “What 
do you want me to do—get a dog?” 
she asked. 

The deacon arose to his feet with 
alacrity. “Do?” he thrilled, “‘What 
do I want you to do? Why—gset 
married!” 

Mrs Johnson dropped her sewing 
and retreated timidly behind her 
chair. “Why should I get married?” 
She inquired nervously, “Ain't I hav- 
ing a geod time as it is? And 1 
don’t méed any man to support me.” 

“You need a man to look after this 

asserted 


the 
com- 
Arouse 





a 


her pursuer’ . 


pompously. Mrs Johnson glanced 
about her in astonishment. 

“But what’s the matter with ths 
place?”’” she demanded, “I don’t see 
anything the matter with it.” 

“Well, just now it looks tolerable 
well,” admitted the deacon reluct- 
antly, “but then Silas has only been 
dead three years.” 

“IT don’t see what that has to do 
with it,” the widow said. “When he 
died it was all run down—not fit to 
look at. And the place was mort- 
gaged—now it’s all clear. And every- 
one says there isn’t a thriftier looking 
farm in the whole state.” 

“Quite right, quite right!"’ assented 
the deacon hastily, “We'll let that 
part of the discussion lie. 3ut what 
was that you said, Widow John- 
son, about having a good time?” 
He eyed her severely over his glasses. 

“I said I was having a good time,” 
answered the widow innocently. 


The Deacon’s Scheme 


“Hum—good time!’ The deacon 
retreated to his chair and sat down. 
“Widow Johnson,” he began soberly, 
“do you think that your actions of 
late are quite seemly in a woman of 


your. age?” 

The smooth, pink cheek of the 
widow flushed a deep crimson. 

“IT ain't thirty-five yet,” she pro- 
tested, “and I don’t know what you 
mean by unseemly.” 

“Hum!” murmured the other again, 
“It don’t seem to me that this auto- 
mobile riding and entertaining men 
folks at night are quite proper for a 
lone woman. In fact, if it was any- 
one but you, Widow Johnson, I 
would say that it was positively in- 
decent. Indecent!” 

“Lem Young ain’t taken me out in 
his automobile any more than you 
have in your buggy,” declared the 
widow defensively, “and if it isn’t 
right for me to be entertaining mer, 
I guess you had better not come any 
more.” The widow was plainly angry. 

“Tut-tut!" said the deacon, “chat- 
ting with a neighbor and a prominent 
member of the church is quite dif- 
ferent from gadding around with °n 
ungodly man like Lem Young.” 

“Lem isn't a bit ungodly,” cried 
the widow, “I guess you don’t know 
him or else you wouldn't even think 


that. I guess you had better g0 
now, Deacon Weatherby. I've never 
been called an indecent woman be- 


fore. I guess I'll commence mending 
my ways by cutting off your calis.” 

“J didn’t say you were an indecent 
woman,” protested the deacon back- 
ing toward the door, “I said—’" Bu' 
to his surprise, the door was closed 
gently but firmly in his face, and his 
sentence interrupted. 

He stared at the closed door 
blankly and then strode toward the 
gate angrily. But as his eyes roved 
over the green fields bounded by 
thrifty orchards, his anger cooled. 

“T’ll get her yet,” he decided reso- 
lutely, ““Best looking 
woman in the county 
and the best looking 





place. Now if we 
were married, I'd 
take down that 
fence betweer her 
place and’ mine— 


Whoa-oa!”’ 
He tugged on the 


lines with one hand while with the 
other he attempted to catch the news- 
paper which he had thrust into the 
buggy bottom and which was now 
fluttering in the breeze. A portion of 
it was whirled away, leaving only the 
section with the account of the rob- 
bery staring up at him. AS Deacon 
Weatherby folded the paper to re- 
Place it in his pocket a stupendous 


idea occurred to him—an idea so 
clever that it fairly took his breath 
away. 

*“Hecky!"" he exulted, “I'll do it.” 


A wide grin cleaved his features and 
his pointed chin quivered excitedly 

“She isn’t afraid of any burglar,” 
he derided, “she don’t think any will 
come! Well, one will.”” He broke off 
and chuckled again. 

“It will be easy as eating,” he wen: 
on, “I'll fix up a black mask and put 
it on and climb in a lower window. I 
don’t suppose she ever has one 
locked—she’s so daredevil indifferent. 
I'll climb in and make a lot of noise 
and scare her half to death, and then 
when she faints I'll pull off the mask 
and run upstairs and she’ll come to 
in my arms. I'll tell her I was pass- 
ing and saw the window open and 
heard her scream—of course. she'll 
scream—and drove the burglar awny 
and rescued her. She hasn’t a sign of 
a dog and she says she is more afraid 
of a gun than a man. Then, when 
she has begged forgiveness for driv- 
ing me away I'll promise never to 
leave her again, and—" With a 
broad grin he glanced toward the 
place where the intervening fence was 
to be removed and leaned back with 
a sense of great satisfaction. 

“Takes a man to think of things,” 
he ruminated. 

Although impatient, the deacon al- 
lowed one night to intervene and the 
following evening consummated his 
preparations. 

“I brought a gun,” he said to him- 
self, as he waited in the edge of the 
orchard, “I'll sling it on the floor 
like I knocked it out of the burglar‘s 
hand—just to make things more 
realistic. . . . I wonder if I will 
have to wait long?” 

He peered around the trunk of the 
tree and strained his eyes toward the 
house. “She'll go to bed pretty soon 
if she hasn't got company,” he mut- 


tered, “I hope none of those pesky 
men come courting tonight.” 
Evidently the deacon’s good fairy 


was in the orchard for the - widow's 
front gate remained unopened and 
about nine o'clock the light shifted 
from the parlor to the room upstairs. 
and finally was extinguished alto- 
gether. The deacon glanced at his 
watch by the light of a _ cautiously 
held match. 

“Half an hour for her to get to 
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sleep,"’ he said, “I might as well be 
getting on my mask. I wonder 
which of the windows is easiest to 
raise?" 

Every window in the house seemef 
securely fastened and the deacon was 
exclaiming under his breath when he 
tried the front parlor. One of the 
windows opened noiselessly and he 
clambered within, pausing to listeo 
cautiously. He laid down the gun 
upon the center table and stole to 
the hall door to listen. 

“She’s abed, all right,” he ex- 
claimed, “Now to awaken her!” 

He moved a chair—tipped it over 
and then again moved toward the 
door and listened. 

“Heavy sleeper!” hé commented 
and overturned another chair, which 
fell against the sewing machine with 
a clamor loud enough to wake the 
dead. The deacon listened. Was that 
a sound on the step? He moved 
toward the window to look out. 

Just as he bent to look out there 
was a loud report from the hall and 
the deacon sunk suddenly to his 
knees. 

“Hold up your hands or I'll fire 
again,”” said a cold voice. The dea- 
con’s hands shot up. 

“Turn your’ back.” 
obeyed with alacrity. 
entering the room. And the widow 
had told him that she was more 
afraid of guns than men! 

He heard her light step at the 
table behind him, caught the grating 
of steel on wood as she picked up his 
gun and then something round and 
cold was forced against his neck. A 
hand reached out and tore off his 
mask. The deacon shivered. 


The Widow's Revolver 


The deacon 
The voice was 


“Deacon Weatherby!” cried the 
widow in- astonishment, “What does 
this mean?” 

“It's—it’s a j-j-oke,” faltered the 


deacon attempting to arise. 

“Get down,” commanded the widow 
tersely, “You talk about Lem Young 
being ungodly—he isn’t a burglar!” 

Deacon Weatherby groaned. “I 
tell you” he began. 

“And about me being ‘indecent’,”’ 
continued Mrs Johnson scathinely. 
“no one ever caught me crawling into 
a lone widower or bachelor’s home 
with a black mask over my face.” 

“I tell you it’s a joke,” whined the 
deacon and faltered out an ex- 


planation. At its end the widow mo- 
tioned him to his feet. He stood 
awkwardly waiting while she un- 
locked the door and motioned him 


toward it with the revolver she held 
in her hand. The deacon’'s eyes fell 
on the gun. 

“T want my gun,” 
ing out, his hand. 

“I guess I'll keep it,” 


he said, hold- 


the widow 


said, “I may need it.” 

“But you have one of your own.’ 

“This is the first gun I ever had in 
the house,” the widow asserted 
shortly. 

“Widow Johnson,” protested the 
deacon, “with my own ears I heard 


you fire one off. With my own ears 


I heard the shot that might have 
ended my life.” 

“That scared you to death, you 
mean,” the widow answered  drily, 
“that’s all the gun I had.” 


She stooped to the floor, picked up 
a bursted paper bag and flung it 
squarely in the deacon’s face. 

“You bursted a paper bag!" The 
deacon stared, “why it sounded like 
a cannon!” ' 

The widow Johnson laughed out- 
right. “I guess it must have from 
the way you dropped,” she giggled. 

The deacon's spirits perked up 4 
little. Evidently she was not so verv 
a.gry or she would not be laughing 

“Widow Johnson,” he said, “I 
would be willing to go down on my 
knees to you any time. If you would 
- ly decide to get married.” 


The widow laughed again. “I 
have,” she answered coyly. 

The deacon gave a great exultant 
bound. “When?” he demanded joy- 


ously, moving swiftly back into the 
hall. 

“IT haven’t talked it over with Mr 
Young yet,” said the other demurely, 
“In fact, I hadn’t quite decided to 
marry him yet until tonight. I'll let 
you know as soon as we decide. But 
I think it will be soon, for, as you 
said, I need a protector. Good night!" 

And the adventurous deacon found 
himself swept out upon the porch b’ 
a door that was rapidly closing, heard 
a click of a key in a lock anti 
stumbled down into the pathway. 





Men continually forget that happi- 
ness is a condition of the mind and 
not' a disposition ‘of circumstances.— 
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Avoiding Overwork 
: MRS W, 8S. M. 
_. Many housekeepers are overworked 
“simply because of their lack of sys- 
* tem, and consequently they are always 
». in a “muss,” as they have more irons 
' jm the fire than they can possibly at- 
tend to. Their more orderly sister 
- @ould accomplish the same amount of 
_ work in’ bettér shape and still have 
time to spare. Another housekeeper 
has the putting-off habit, which re- 


‘ gults an accumulated store of 


marriage, not because of too much 
work, but because of too little physi- 
cal strength and the fact that com- 
petent belp could not be had at any 
price. My husband -has always lent 
me all the aid possible for my work. 
The wood and water are brought for 
me. The washing, which is the hard- 
est work for me, he has always helped 
about, when it was not possible to 
hire it done. Many washings that 
otherwise I could not have done were 
not so very hard when he turned the 
machine and wringer and emptied all 
the water, I also use a naphtha soap, 














The Country Offers Fascinating Scenes for the Amateur Photographer 


work of all kinds, particularly mend- 

ing, that is enough to daunt_ the 

strongest courage. Still others fret 
continually and consume nerve force 
enough to do their work several times 

‘ever, and when night comes they 

‘Wonder why they are so tired. 

The evils of the fretting habit are 
well illustrated by a pair of our 
horses. One of them, really the high- 
est spirited, will do a third more work 
nm less feed and keep fat, while his 
Mate, the fretter, gets more feed and 
the favors and is always thin. When 
you stop to rest a moment relax, don’t 
Mentally follow your work Over and 
- Over, but rest mind as well as body. 

# In. contrast to the fretter is the 
* steady plodder who moves less hastily, 
but with a precision that makes every 

“move count. One woman I know 
‘™moves rather slowly, but it is certainly 

; surprising the amount of work she 

does in a day with no loss of physical 

. or mental! effort. 

For the woman who is not physi- 
cally strong the. problem of avoiding 
Overwork is harder. She must plan 
to cut out all unnecessary tasks and 
plan for considerable rest during the 
’ day. Help is so scarce and wages 
80 high that many of us cannot really 
afford to hire, and those who would 

“pay any’ price cannot get it. We are 
therefore often obliged to work when 
one ety unequal to our tasks, I 
ve had a great deal of ill health, 
es can thoroughly appreciate what it 
ean to go to rest at night tired be- 
da words and get up more tired. It 
not the work but the constant pain 

‘that saps the vitality. Life at that 

Stage often seems but a mere ex- 

-istence, and only. plenty of grit and a 

strong sense of duty keeps us at work. 
My mother was never well, since I 

. can remember, but she accomplished 

»\@ great deal of work by her splendid 

‘planning. She did all the work she 

‘conveniently could while sitting. I 


her example until compelled to do so. 
it; you will be surprised at the 


_ “No woman, however strong, can do 
‘for any length of time the work that 
would be sufficient for two ordinary 
thy women and keep well, for as 
once heard a physician say: “Work 
iver hurt anyone, but overwork kills 
“"- Perhaps at certain seasons 
ork for a time becomes almost 
. Yet-I think that -for the 
th prennge good health and 
ily, living on the 
: overwork 
if she will 
.¥ have 
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which helps a great deal. It does the 
men folks good to help in the house, 
for then they realize that we do have 
real work to do and that our tasks 
are not mere fun. 

A fretful, overworked wife cannot 
be a very great joy to any man or 
an enjoyable mother for her children. 
I am sure if the overworked wife 
would rise above her rut and deter- 
mine not to be continually overworked 
that the husband would gladly pro- 
vide all the labor-saving devices that 
he was able to buy. But labor-saving 
devices will not help the woman who 
considers it her duty to labor sixteen 
hours a day anyway, and whosé chief 
glory seems to be in telling how hard 
and how long she has to work. What 
she needs is a waking up and a va- 
cation to show her that the home 
folks can live if she doesn’t work ail 
the time. But we must progress in 
the use of labor-saving devices, even 
as our husbands are progressing in 
their extended methods of farming 
with less manual labor. 

We Have two small children, a girl 
of nearly four years and a boy not 
yet two, As my husband runs a milk- 
gathering route, which means early 
hours, we keep one man by the 
month, so I appreciate all the help I 
can get in little chores that save steps. 
The children should be taught when 
young to save steps for the older feet. 
My little girl loves to do little erranas 
and likes the name of ‘““Mamma’s lit- 
tle helper.” 

What helps me most to accomplish 
all I do is my carefully planned sys- 
tem of working and cutting out all 
nonessentials, such as ironing wash 
cloths, dish wipers, knit underwear, 
stockings and sheets, unless new.. All 
this helps a lot. I once saw a woman 
ironing her baby’s napkins wits as 
much painstaking care as she would 
have given her finest table linen. A 
woman as foolish as that deserves to 
be overworked. When I have such 
articles in the wash they are neatly 
folded, aired and put away. I con- 
sider it a much more sensible plan 
than ironing them, and also bettgr 
for baby’s health. There are excel- 
lent inexpensive cotton crepe mate- 
rials that are fine for house and 
children’s wear that save much iron- 
ing on*hot summer days. 

It is*foolish for the busy farm 
mother to keep her children in white. 
You cannot keep them looking pre- 
sentable after they reach the creeping 
stage unless you are willing to spend 
all your time changing their clothes 
and washing. 

Another way that helps is to do 
the bulk of your shopping by the mail 
order plan. is will save you who 
live far from town some of your 


~ For the Busy Farm Housekeeper 
“No law yields a greater benediction to those who keep it than the law of labor ; the idlers are not happy, there is for 


them little joy of life. ‘They do not know the luxury of work, and they cannot, aneioes, know the 
luxury of rest. Only the tired man or woman knows the sweetness of repose ” 


most wearying days, and the trip to 
town will become a pleasure rather 
than a dreaded task. I do a great 
deal of my sewing, but since I began 
shopping by mail I frequently find 


articles listed so reasonable that it 
becomes economy to purchase the 
readymade article. Some of your 


mending, may also be done with the 
sewing machine, and in many cases 
it is more durable. 

Perhaps the city wife with only her 
own family and modern improvements 
to aid her has an easier time than 
the farm wife with the extra help 
and the ever-recurring extras, the 
threshers, the silo fillers, hay press- 
ers, wood sawers, etc, all to provide 
for. Yet how many of us would ex- 
change places with the city wife? 





Mothers—Know Your Children 


MINYIE M. MILLS 


This may seem a useless command 
as it were, for one naturally sup- 
poses that the mother with little 
ones—for it is to these mothers that 
I wish to speak—knows “just how’”’ 
their babies are. Yer I have seen 
mothers who did not know as they 


should, and I am not speaking of 
unintelligent women, either. For in 
stance in my acquaintance is a 


mother with her second child, a girl 
of nearly three years of age now, but 
from an early age it was plain to the 
casual observer that the child was 
not receiving the proper nourishment 
and was not developing as a healthy 
chil? should. 

When friends broached the subject 
to t.e mother, thinking to attract 
her attention to the very apparent 
condition of the little one, they were 
always met with the reply. 

“T should be able to see whether or 
not she is heaithy and happy being 
with her and having the care of her 
as I do. I do not think it is wise to 
be persuaded by what everyone says 
as each one @lways sees something 4 
little different from the rest that is 
not as it should be about a child. 
Besides, if she were not well, she 
wouldn't be so good natured all the 
time.’ 

When this child had. reached the 
age of one year she had not yet cut 
a single tooth. When it was ex- 
)} .ined to the mother that a healthy 
child should cut its first teeth be- 
twe,en the fifth and seventh months, 
she was always ready with the re- 
mark that she. had known of many 
childr who had not cut their teeth 
until well onto two years and one 
instance where a boy did not have 
any until he was four years old, then 
they came through and he is now a 
bright, healthy child of some nine 
or te. years. She could see no cause 
for worry. 

Even at the present time, three 
years of age, child has only about 
one-half the number’ she_ should 
Possess. Would it not have been 
better for the earnest mother, for I 
have every confidence she wanted to 
do what was best for her child, tv 
have listened to her friends’ criticism 

















































































of the child and try to profit thereby, 
than to be so certain there could b¢ 
nothing wrong? 

I do not mean to imply that it is 
wise to be alarmed at what a) 
friends and neighbors have to critj- 
cize in a little stranger, yet it is 
well for the mother to ask herself. 
“am I so constantly with my chila 
that I grow-accustomed to its defert. 
and s0 cannot see them as 
can?” 

It is but natural that one so con. 
stantly in attendance does not notice 
or becomes so accustomed to sich 
conditions that they think they 
perfect, while one seeing the child 
in contrast with other children, can 
detect a condition which should not 
exist. 

Therefore, let the mother listen 
patiently to what friends may ha to 
offer in the way of criticism in hopes 
that she may be able to profit hy 
that criticism to the end of knowing 
her child better. 


rs 





Crisis of the Busy Day 
KATHERINE C, MEADER 
The first crisis of the day is 
occur just after breakfast, 
housemother finds that, a 
she “must do all things at one and 
the same time.” She should make 
every provision for this crisis, for it 
is bound to come even in the best 
regulated families. 
A great deal can be done the 


apt to 
when the 
la Cwsa A 


, 
xh? ' 


before—rubbers, mittens, schoolbooks, 
etc, put in their. proper places ready 
for morning, the living-room tidied 
up,” books, papers, music, or sewing 


taken care of, the half-empty dish of 
apples carried into the kitchen, c. 

In my house the understanding is 
that the one who builds the fires in 


the morning shall brush up around 
the stove. It takes but a moment 
after the habit is once formed and 
prevents that cheerless look which a 


hearth littered with ashes and 
ings always gives to a room, 
Then - when the men are ready to 
wash up for breakfast, they never go 
to the reservoir empty-handed, but 
Carry a dipper of cold water for 
every one of hot which they take out. 
In that way there will be plenty of 
hot water for immediate use anytime. 
If dinner must be put up for the 
men, I plan to get up a little earlier 
and put it up before breakfast—all 
but the coffee, which can be made 
with the breakfast coffee. In this 
connection I will say that a year ago 
Christmas I gave my husband one of 
the quart bottles which keep liquids 
hot-or cold, costing $2.50, and he has 
found this one of his greatest com- 
forts, insuring, as it does, a nice hot 


shav- 


cup of coffee to help out his cold 
lunch. 
If lunch is to be put up for the 


children to take to school, I some- 
times let them help, but more often 
I let them clear away the table and 
pile the dishes neatly in the dishpan 
while I prepare their lunch. 

But after this crisis is past, after 
the last hair-ribbon has been tied, 
the last hard word correctly spelled 
to mother, the last goodby ex- 
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Farm Fables 


changed—what do you suppose I do? 
Hustle back to my dishpan? No! 
I stand on the piazza and breathe in 
10 deep breaths of fresh air while 
waving one more goodby, then go 
back into the sitting room (putting a 

eastick of wood into the kitchen stove 
on the way) and lie down hard on 
the couch for 10 minutes with my 
eyes closed. Then I am ready to be 
up and doing. 

Another crisis often comes at noon 
when the men come in to dinner and 
things are not quite ready. I. have 
learned how to avoid this crisis. I 
try to have my dinner promptly at 
12 o’clock every day, but I tell my- 
self all the morning that I am going 
to have it at a quarter before 12, 
and I plan ‘accordingly. Then if the 
unexpected happens, as it so often 
does, if a neighbor runs in and we 
chat a few minutes too long, or if the 
potatoes simply won't: boil, I have 
that 15 minutes leeway, and by the 
time the men are ready I am ready, 
too. 





Tom and I Take a Vacation 


CHARLOTTE MARSHALL 


A writer in a recent magazine says 
breezily, that “after a middle class 
city woman’s children are out of 
babyhood there is no reason why she 
should not have her vacation just as 
regularly as she has her breakfast, 
if not so often.” This writer advises 
the housewife taking her vacation 
alone. The country woman needs 
rest and recreation quite as much as 
her city sister, but I do not advo- 
cate her going alone necessarily, for 
the husband, the co-bread winner, 
gets mighty fagged and tired with his 
endless plans for seeding and har- 
vesting his woes with the hired man, 
wet weather when dry is desired, and 
dry and hot days, many without a 
break for rain. 

Through the whole winter, particu- 
larly when supper was over, and we 
sat by the green-shaded lamp, com- 
fortable and cozy we would speak of 
our vacation next summer and plan 
the time to go, Tom saying something 
about fishing rods and flies with tre- 
mendous regularity. It did not seem 
that anything was to go in his travel- 
ing bag but fishing tackle—and then 
beautiful spring came tripping gently 
and still our minds were fast on our 
vacation. 

When the drouth began in May and 


remained unbroken until July, save 
one single shower, Tom talked less 
of our “rest cure” and “fishing rod” 
fell never from his lips; the signs 


were wretched for that Virginia trip, 
but I laughed cheerily when he 
sighed about crops, but never nagged 
and insisted about going away, 
though all the time my mind was 
made up that go. we would. 

August came—our friends planned a 
certain time to start and a stay of 
two weeks, when Tom with a mighty 
firm expression said flatly that he 
could not go—the drouth’*had seri- 
ously affected the corn crop—losses 
were heavy and many. I, he insisted, 
needed a vacation and must take it 
with the others. . For this decision I 
had been looking. and the time was 
ripe, so IT ran upstairs and brought 
down a little box; every scrimpy lit- 
tle bit of money I could spare at odd 
times had gone into that box and we 
counted it—to find joyfully the mag- 
nificent sum of nearly thirty-eight 
and even .with some. ex- 


am pe 


with a Moral 


travagance the trip per person would 
cost not ‘more than eighteen dollars 
each, 

You can imagine we finally got 
started, eight of us, fathers, mothers, 
husbands and wives, but the children 
were left at home in good care, for 
we had started to rest from ali re- 
sponsibilities. My husband accused 
me of having tears in my eyes when 
I said goodby for this wonderful land 
of promise—a fortnight of rocking 
chairs and not a thing to do. 

Such a jolly party! We boarded a 
steamer in the port of our nearest 
city on Sunday afternoon and the 
next morning had reached Norfolk, 
Va, from which place we motored to 
our destination, Ridgewood, the love- 
liest spot on the river. My appetite, 
which had about vanished at home, 
came back when I saw the crabs and 
fish and the hot puffy muffins at sup- 
per on the boat, and I will never for- 
get the feeling of contentment and 
satisfaction when I sat at the best of 
dinners, the first meal I had in my 
boarding house. Everything was 
served plainly but bountifully, and 
exquisitely clean was the table linen. 
The corn pone and fried chicken were 
done to a turn. 

The hostess and her daughter were 
charming and went with us every 
morning for a dip in the river; I 
tried mighty hard to learn to swim— 
two or three of the women learned to 


swim well. 

And, Tom—he ate, bathed and 
fished, using his beloved rods to great 
advantage, for we had found the 


Utopia for lovers of this sport—never, 


never did I see so many fish. In a 
town near by is a fish factory, where 
fertilizer and fish oil are made; this 


was visited by the men with interest. 
There are many fish steamers which 
daily bring their great burdens to 
this factory. The captain of one 
vessel invited the men of our party 
to go on a trip for fish; they accepted 
and we did not see them for three 
days, when they returned, cheerful 
and nearly black of complexion. 

I sat in a rocking chair as often as 
I could, which was rather many times, 
and talked to some delightful new 
people and made, I believe, some 
fast friends. If Tom and I should 
accept the invitations to visit the 
several pleasant people who asked us 
we would be gone some time. I 
learned some lovely new ways to 
cook things, some new lace work, and, 
better than all, new ideas about the 
many fine people there are in the 
world whom we never know and 
cannot get in touch with ‘unless we 


get out of the smoke of our own 
chimney.” 
Happy and sunburned we started 


home and had a moonlight evening 
on the upper deck of the vessel and 
next day brought us back to our own 
beloved: home. Everyone had ‘ived 
while we were gone in their natural 
way; the farm was still in the same 
place, though Tom may have been 
surprised that this was true. We 
had several new calves; three days of 
rain had freshened pastures, mead- 
ows and flowers—everything seemed 
to sparkle and glisten and look good. 
Moreover, a large field of sugar corn 
had matured splendidly by the help- 
ful rain and was selling at a high 
price; things generally seemed skip- 
ping along toward prosperity . again. 

Tom and I are just as well as can 
be, and he has given me back every 
eent of that money that the little 
‘box held. Some day I will tell you 


just how I saved that money, and 
you and your husband should take 
@ vacation next summer. 


Billy Barbour’s Bear 
MRS J. W. WHEELER 


Billy Barbour was a boy who liked 
to brag. No matter what the chil- 
dren said they were doing, Billy 
thought that he or some of his folks 
could do better. If Sally Parker, who 
lived on the next place, spoke of the 
fine new auto ner cousin had, Billy 
would say, “Huh, you ought toa see 
my Uncle William's; it’s the biggest 
machine in Boston.” If Jenny Peach 
(she lived on the other side of Sally) 





showed him a big tomato she had 
raised in her own little garden, Billy 
would say, “That’s pret-ty good- 


sized, but we had one this morning 
for breakfast that was big most as a 
dinner plate.” 

One day when they were coming 
home from school together they got 
talking about bears—one had been 
seen up the mountain side—and 
Billy, as usual, began to brag. “Huh! 
if I saw a bear I'd walk right up to 
him, look him in the face and fire 
my sling shot right between his eyes, 
like David did to Goliath. Bears are 
cowards; if you look ’em in the eyes 
they back right off like your old Tom 
does when he and my Malty have a 
fight. I'd hit ’em this way,” and 
Billy fitted a horse chestnut into his 
sling and let it go at an old stump. 
“I saw lots of bears at Franklin 
park when I was up to Uncle Wil- 
liam’s last vacation—they ain’t so 
awful fierce.” 

Saily and Jenny began to look be- 
hind them and into the bushes nerv- 





ously. “You wouldn’t let him eat us, 
would you, Billy?” Sally said anx-~ 
iously. 

“Huh! what ’fraid cats girls are!” 


was Billy’s comment. 

“But s’pose you hadn’t any sling 
shot?” said the practical Jenny. 

“Then I’d cut a stick and whack 
him over the _ head,” and Billy 
“whacked” the air with a switch he 
had bréken for the purpose of show- 
ing his courage, just as Sally’s and 
Jenny’s big brothers spun by on their 
tandem. 

“I know what I'd do,” said honest 
Sally, “I’d run as fast as I could, and 
I bet you would, too, Jenny!” 

“Course I would,” admitted Jenny. 

“My father says you can look 
snakes and wild cats and bears right 
out of count’nance,” persisted Billy, 
“and I guess he knows; he killed the 
biggest bear that was ever killed on 
the mountain!” and so Billy bragged 
and bragged until—one night he afid 
Sally went for the cows. Sally’s 
brother always got the cows and 
milked, too, but he hadn’t got home 
from the academy. Sally’s mother 
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wondered what could have happ.nacd 
to him and to Jenny’s brother, too, 
for the new tandem always made 
short work of the six miles’ journey 
It was long after five o’clock and Mrs 
Parker knew the cows might be way 
down by the river because it was so 
dry in the pasture, so she was glad 
to have the children go for them. 
Sally and Billy found the cows and 


started them home, then took their 
time following. They were coming 
through the thick oak growth whin 


they heard a rustle among the brown 
leaves and then an awful roar. 

“Oh, Billy,” screamed Sally, “do you 
s’pose it’s the Jenness bull?” 


“Bulls don’t make that noise; it 
must be a — hark!” Billy looked 
dreadfully scared, and poor little Sally 
just held her breath. 

“Woo-00-00,"" came the dreadful 
noise, this time nearer, and the 
bushes crackled right behind them. 

“Oh, Billy, it’s that bear from the 
mountain; let’s run!” and Sally 


caught hold of Billy’s hand and away 
they scampered after the cows. They 
hadn’t gone far when Sally caught 
her foot in some brush and fell, drag- 
ging Billy with her. He might have 
helped her up, had not the wild 
“Woo-00-00”" and the crashing of 
bushes sounded so near, but the truth 
must be told that Billy, the ‘brave, 
took to his heels, leaving Sally .to 
save herself as best she could. 

silly nevér looked back until he 
reached the cowshed, and I doubt if 
he would have then if it hadn’t been 
fer the racket behind. What he saw 
was Sally, sitting on the ground and 
hugging her feet, Sally laughing and 
crying at the same time, and beside 
her was her brother Tom screaming 
and jeering at him. There was Rob 
Peach rolling in the pennyroyal like 
a cat in catnip, just doubled up he 
was so tickled. Billy gave just one 
look, then sneaked through the shed 
and up the road home, but that was 
the last of Billy’s bragging. When- 
ever he began to, someone would say 
“Bears!” and Billy would shut his 
mouth tight. 

Tom and Rob said it was worth the 
price of a new tire (the tandem had 
broken down andthe boys were tak. 
ing the short cut through the woods) 
to make Billy quit his foolishness, 
and as for Sally, Jenny and the other 
children they said that Billy was 
ever so much better “comp’ny” since 
he ran away from the bear. 





Beyond Him 


“Well, Pat,” said the doctor, “I 
hope your master’s temperature is 
lower this morning than it was last 
night.” 

“Well, sur, that’s hard to till, sur,” 
replied Pat. 

“Why?” said the doctor, smiling. 

“He died this mornin’, sur.” 








Bright Light When 





Company Comes 


400-candle-power clear white light, 


A beautiful glow that adds to 
your welcome and hospitality. 
Friends are glad to come—ail 
will Jove to gather around this 
brightly lighted, attractive 


lamp, chatting, sewing and 
playing games. 


American 
Portable Lamps 


are of every style. Made of brass, heavily 
nickeled and polished, Clean automaticaily, 
No chimney—no wick. Indestructible. Sma’ 
cost—cheap to run. Guaranteed. 
Ask your dealer or write 
AMERICAN GAS MACHINE CO., SO) Clark St., Albert Les, Minn, 





YOUR HOME 


BEAUTIFY YOUR HOME 


Just a few cents will brighte: 
up your ° 
rooms, halls—make your home 
radiate with light, charm 
and freshness! nd your 

tal for new 











Write at once (01 \arge \i\ustrated catalog 
showing complete line of bicycles. tires and supplies, 


DSF Do business direct with we leading bicycle 
house in Americas Do not buy unul you mow whae 
3. 


‘we can do for you. WRITE TO 
That Frotect and Pay 


MEAD CYCLE CO., DEPT. 1-76 CHICAGO 
Send Sketch or Model for 
Search. Books and 


PATENTS Phe 








| fee, Watson € Coleman, Patent Loaves Washington, 0.¢ 











Useful Books | 


HESE volumes should prove of 
exceptional value to those en- 
gaged in canniny and preserving, 
whether for the home consumption or 
on a commercial scale. Books sent 
postpaid on receipt of price named. 





Canning and Preserving 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


This work is the result of carefal prac- 
tice in teaching beginners how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables; also the 
best methods of making marmalades, fruit 
butter and jellies, drying fruits and making 
syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored vine- 
gars, drying herbs, etc., 5x7 inches. 2&0 
Pages. Cloth ...cccccccceser .»-Net $0.75 


The Manufacture of Preserved 
Foods and Sweetmeats 
By B. Hanson 


A handbook of all the processes for the 
preservation of flesh, fruit and vegetables, 
and for the preparation of dried fruit, dried 
vegetables, marmalades, fruit syfups and 
fermented beverages, and of all kinds of 
candies, candied fruit, sweetmeats, rocks, 
drops, dragees, pralines, etc. IHlustrated, 
5x7 inches, 220 pages. Cloth....Net $3.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY ° 
315 Fourth Ave., New. Yor&, N. ¥. 
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OHIO 


STATE FAIR 


COLUMBUS 





Live Stock 


Entries Insure 
the Grandest Exposition 
an the 
State’s History 


Machinery Show 
15 Acres Crowded 


with Exhibits. ‘Two large 
buildings filled to 


capacity 


A REAL EXPOSITION 


Night Horse Show 


Aug. 31---Sept. 1 and 2 


Automobile Show 


One entire building 
comprising 40,000 square 

feet devoted to the 
first showing of 1916 models 


_.A grand array of high-class 
» amusements 


-PAIN’S FIREWORKS 


R. W. DUNLAP, Secretary, Columbus 








OPEN DAY AND NIGHT 


Aug. 30--- 


1915 
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